tetirement Plan B Favored 


(tA election discussed on page 3 
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aie Crossings, Legislation. Ethies. 
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Our 125 
‘dry holes’ 


last year 
helped keep 
you on wheels 


If you’re anything like the aver- 
age motorist, you'll need about 
690 gallons of gasoline to take 
you where you want to drive this 
year. And that’s just a begin- 
ning. Keeping you on wheels and 
supplying you with the thousand 
and one “oil-born’’ products so 
vital to modern living requires 
2 gallons of petroleum a day for 
every man, woman and child in 
the U.S. — an increase of 58° 
since 1941. 


Helping to keep this oil flowing 
to you is Standard Oil Company 
of California’s biggest, most ex- 
pensive, least predictable job. 
In fact, we plan to invest $200 
million during 1955 alone in ex- 
ploring for new oil fields and de- 
veloping existing ones, to help 
replace the petroleum you'll use. 


Some 700 times during the 
year, Standard drillers will start 
bits spinning. As much as 16,000 
feet of pipe may follow the bit 
before oil is found or the well is 4 
abandoned. Either way it’s a . : Fi 
costly hole: drilling an oil well < Ov 
may run anywhere from $125,000 
to over $1 million. And every 
one is a risk —only 1 out of every ; 4 incentin 
9 wells drilled in the United 7 we A i a : ; So 
States in a promising but un- ‘ : . «] en 
proven area ever turns out to . a 0 tea 
be an oil producer. | 4 teacher 

j tice, J 

momen 
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Yet new sources of oil must be 
found to keep our nation’s abun- Gg ££ 4 Landi 
dant supplies from dwindling. 3 Se at cet eee : : : _ mn 
Risking ‘“‘dry holes’”’ is the only = : . vy ‘over, 
way to find them. So the 125 is I = probler 
“dry holes’’ we drilled last year . How 
are good evidence of the job L 3 20 into 
Standard does to help keep you * availab 
on wheels. a 4 vended 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better | °"' 
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WE MUST TEACH SAFE DRIVING John S. Urlaub 14 
SIX MILLION SAFE STREET CROSSINGS Martin T. Tucker 16 
FREEDOM IS NOT AN IDLE WORD 18 
WE MAKE A PRODUCT MAP Doris Erickson 19 
THE TIME LINE Arthur R. Wagner 20 
WE EVALUATE PERSONNEL SELECTION 
ze Kenneth A. Martyn and Harold J. Bienvenu 24 
= HOW A TEACHER BUILT A TOWN HALL Mabelle B. McGuire 27 
e HOW NINTH GRADE ENGLISH CAME TO LIFE Ed Ritter 28 
: ARE YOU A NEGATIVIST? Robert R. Ford 29 
ee A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY Esther H. Close 32 
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Flowers jor Teacher AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS H. Barret Patton 40 
Spring flowers and blos- WE BELIEVE JOHNNY CAN READ George E. Arnstein 42 
soms in California provide the YOURS FOR THE ASKING 47 


incentive for all good little 


boys and girls to “take a posie Robert C. Gillingham, President Arthur F. Corey, Executive Secretary 
‘0 teacher.” We are sure J. Wilson McKenney, Editor 
teacher appreciates this prac- Margaret F. Atkinson, Art Vivian L. Toewe, Advertising 


tice. But there are trying 
moments, like the one Les 
Landin has recorded for our 
‘over, when teacher has her 
problems. 

How can all these flowers 
80 into the one tiny little vase 
available? Action will be sus- 
pended for a few minutes 
while the janitor finds a few 
nore fower-bowls. 
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American Seating 
High-School Desk 


Immediate acceptance by educators the 
nation over has been accorded this brand- 
new unit, developed through extensive 
research to meet the seating and 
curricular needs of today’s Junior and 
Senior high-school students. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
dynamic posture, rotates on silent nylon 
bearings—facilitating ingress and egress 
in one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous knee, 
leg and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space on die-formed steel base 
with rubber-cushioned metal glides. 
Complete height range for grades 7 
through 12—with just ONE unit. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 Folder, fully describing 
the design, construction and adaptability 


of this new modern unit. 


Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 


Teachers’ Desks and Chairs — 


Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and Home 
Economics Equipment 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Window Shades 


Laboratory Equipment 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 
Duplicating Equipment 
Art Materials 

Primary Materials 


No. 445 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, 
durability and acoustical benefit. With or without 
folding tablet-arm. 


eAmetcan Seating Company 


701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 
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The Clash and Clamor Die 


O our ancestors, voting was a noisy and exciting activity. Long ago, 

as far as history reaches, we find rudimentary suffrage as a factor in the 
lives of men. In early assemblies the people recorded their opinion by 
“clamoring,” a method which was still in use as late as Sparta. 

In early Roman days men spoke their minds by clashing their swords 
or shields. The Latin word “suffragium” means literally a responsive crash. 
These methods put a premium on good lungs and strong right arms and, 
as in some cases today, the loudness of the vote was little indication of the 
number voting. The crash of arms resounding through a peaceful Roman 
valley did not necessarily mean bloody warfare but more likely only the 
men of the neighborhood arguing out some knotty problem of local 
government. 

There always has been something exciting about the very process of 
holding a significant election. Professionally, we have just completed such 
an experience. Teachers in California have voted what they wish done 
about teacher retirement. The results here given are unaudited and hence 
tentative but for all practical purposes are complete. 


Number favoring change . . . 54,844 
Number opposed to change. . 6,352 
Number favoring Plan A .. . 11,221 
Number favoring Plan B . . . 49,052 


These results now go to the Retirement Committee and the State Council 
and must be translated into an action program. It is this action program to 
which we must now turn our attention. 

There were minorities who will not be pleased with these results. There 
were those who wanted no change and there were those favoring a change 
who liked neither Plan A nor Plan B. There was also a sizable minority 
who favored Plan A. The very process of holding an intelligent election 
gives emphasis to minority opinion. There were times during the recent 
statewide discussion of retirement when observers expressed doubt that a 
decisive vote could ever be obtained on any plan or issue. 

We had our share of “clash” and “clamor.” It is now time to close ranks 
and move forward. The most significant aspect of our emerging profession 
is solidarity. This means that when a program has been 
democratically established by the group we all support 
it vigorously even though yesterday some of us may C (FP 

° f. 


have been of the minority who “clamored” against it. 
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FROM THE FIBLD 






wide professional news 


Annual meeting of the State 
Council of Education will be held 
at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 8 and 9. Election of three members 
of the Board of Directors will be a special order of business. 
Terms of J. Stanley Brode, Southern Section; Erwin A. 
Dann, Central Section; and Rex Turner, Bay Section, will 
expire. Mr. Dann and Dr. Turner will not be eligible for 
reelection, having served two consecutive three-year terms. 
David J. Conley’s term will expire as NEA Director for 
California and two candidates have been nominated to 
succeed him: Mrs. Hazel Blanchard of Fresno and Mrs. 
Fern DeSoto of Chico. More than 300 representative leaders 
of CTA, as well as state and section staff members, are 
expected to attend. 


PLAN NOW 
FOR CHICAGO 


STATE COUNCIL 
APRIL 8-9 


California’s three NEA _ Directors 
urge local teacher associations to 
name their representatives as soon as 
possible for the 1955 NEA Delegate Assembly to be held 
in Chicago July 3-8. One delegate is permitted for each 
organization having 100 (or major fraction) NEA members 
and having affiliated status with NEA. Early choice of 
delegates will permit better choice of hotel accommoda- 
tions, eligibility for appointment to various California 
committees, and prompt delivery of pre-convention materials. 


1955 LIST 
IS GROWING 


New and renewal CTA memberships 
for 1955 were flooding into state CTA 
office during the spring months, 
reaching an official figure on March 4 of 68,011 as com- 
pared with 61,397 for the same date last year. By the time 
this edition went to press the total passed the 1954 peak 
of 72,492, with every indication that the year’s high figure 
would reach near the 80,000 mark. Due to lag of transmis- 
sion from local membership chairmen to section office to 
state office, many members reported late delivery or non- 
delivery of CTA Journal. Difficulties are being corrected 
as rapidly as possible and adequate pressruns have been 
ordered to assure delivery to all active members. Most 
serious reason for non-delivery is caused by address changes 
without notice. More than 4000 members moved during 
the summer without notifying Membership Department in 
San Francisco and consequently did not receive their Sep- 
tember 1954 edition. The postoffice destroys such undeliv- 
erable copies and charges CTA for notice of address change. 
Mailing plates are invariably corrected immediately on 
receipt of notice. 


CHARTERS 
ADDED 


Chartered local teacher associations rec- 
ognized by CTA in February included: 
425, Arroyo High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Alameda county; 426, San Gabriel Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles county; 427, Jefferson Classroom 
Teachers Association, San Mateo county; 428, Whisman 
District Teachers Association, Mountain View, Santa Clara 
county. 










RECRUITMENT A traveling team of CTA PTA, 
CONFERENCES and State Department of Educa. 

tion personnel covered California 
in a series of five teacher recruitment clinics during Feb. 
ruary. Key representatives of lay and educationa!| groups 
met in Sacramento, Oakland, Riverside, Los Angeles, and 





Fresno to appraise current recruitment efforts, recommend 
plans of action to relieve the immediate need, and develop 
long-range programs. Each day’s program opened with a 
presentation of current supply and demand figures. Esti. 
mated need, according to the State Department spokesman. 
is for an average of 15,000 new teachers every year between 
now and 1965. This year’s anticipated supply of teaching 
graduates of California institutions is less than 7,000. After. 
noon seminars were attended by a cross-section of conference 
participants to pool ideas on tasks to be undertaken by all 
groups. These suggestions were taken to the final section, 
in which each organization’s representatives met. Every 
group drew up a list of specific commitments to be put into 
immediate effect by its organization. 



















State funds made available 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
AID PROGRAMS since 1947 to assist school 
districts in constructing essen- 


tial facilities total $590,500,000. The largest part of this 
was accounted for in 1949, when a $250,000,000 State 
bond issue was authorized. Between 1947 and the end of 
1954, school facilities costing approximately $436,000,000, 
with a seating capacity for an estimated 423,000 children 
had been placed under construction or completed with State 
aid. An additional $63,000,000 is approved for construc- 
tion and in the planning stage. Projects costing $135,700.- 
000 so far approved under the 1952 Act are located in 37 
of California’s 58 counties. The 219 projects that have 
reached the construction phase comprise some 4,200,000 
square feet of building area, 91 per cent of which is for 
elementary school facilities. The figures were released in 
the 1954 report of John M. Pierce, director of the State 
Department of Finance and chairman of the State Allocation 
Board. 














Hailed as timely aid in the recruit: 
ment of teachers is the $350,000 
grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education (Ford Foundation) to the San 
Francisco unified school district to prepare persons with 4 
liberal arts background for classroom teaching. Research 
includes interneship during teacher education program. 
measure of. professional course work needed for persons 
with an A.B. degree, and study of a continuing program 0 
teacher education. Applicants must have an A.B., be les 
than 38 years of age, and be able to meet current regulations 
when eventually employed by the district. Time is even) 
divided between professional study and direct experience 
the classroom. Two semesters was scheduled as the required 
preparation period. 


FUND AIDS 
RECRUITMENT 
























State law (Gov Code Sec. 430-437 
requires that the state flag (Bear F lag 
be flown with the U.S.A. flag at a 
open-air sports events. The superintendent of public instruc: 
tion recently noted that schools have not always ‘ bserved 
the regulations. Detailed instructions on the display of flags 

may be found in Education Code Sections 18901-2. 


BEAR FLAG 
MUST SHOW 
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DR. HERBERT S. CLISH, superin- 
tendent of San Francisco schools for 
the past seven years, resigned effective 
, June with announced intention of accepting a superin- 
ndency in suburban New York @ ELIZABETH YANK of 
\arysville has launched her campaign for presidency of 
\EA Department of Classroom Teachers with endorsements 
irom section, state, and regional CTA groups @® LIBRARY 
irculation in California averages more than four books per 
erson, leading the nation in utilization of public libraries @ 
SCIENCE FAIR of the San Francisco Bay area will have 
ts second annual showing at California Academy of Sciences 
in Golden Gate Park April 15-21 @ JOHN H. McCOY, 
former director of Santa Ana College and assistant to the 
president of Occidental College, has been appointed director 
the School of Journalism of USC @ LEROY E. ARM- 
STRONG, first executive secretary of the California Teachers 
\ssociation, died at his home in Oakland February 20. First 
‘ull-time secretary of a state association in the U. S., he 
erved from 1909 to 1912, resigning to become western 
manager of a book company with offices in San Francisco. 
He retired in 1948. Mr. Armstrong is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, and a son ® DR. EDITH C. SMITH was 
pointed principal of the new Marston junior high school 
in Clairemont, San Diego City @ CSTA leaders held a 
spring conference on professional problems at USC March 
26 @ EL CAJON Valley News, a semi-weekly newspaper 
{ San Diego county, has given vigorous editorial support 
t) maintenance of teacher tenure laws @® HELEN HEF- 
FERNAN, chief of the bureau of elementary education, 
State Department of Education, is co-author of the third in 
.series of articles on new school buildings in April edition 
| NEA Journal ®@ GREATER SAN DIEGO SCIENCE 
FAIR will be held April 15-19 at the Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences, San Diego @ CONSERVATION WEEK, 
March 7-14, saw scores of special programs in California 
schools, featuring planting of trees on Arbor Day (March 7) 
@ RICHARD RYAN, Anaheim union high school, became 
president of California Industrial Education Association at 
the CIEA annual convention held in San Diego’s Balboa 
Park March 18-19, succeeding J. K. BARNETT of Modesto 
junior college @ EDUCATIONAL TV highlights for the 
state included a series of school demonstration telecasts over 
KERO-TV (Channel 10) BAKERSFIELD, a new children’s 
story hour (Monday 5-5:30 p.m., Channel 9), on KQED, 
SAN FRANCISCO, and an adult education series on 
\FMB-TV (Channel 8), SAN DIEGO @ MISS LOIS 
OLSEN, music supervisor for South Pasadena elementary 
schools, died February 6 @ MRS. ROLLIN BROWN, Los 
Angeles, first vice-president of National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, was appointed to a 21-member commission 
‘0 plan the 100th anniversary celebration of National Edu- 
cation Association by MISS WAURINE WALKER, NEA 
president. The 1957 event will be held in Philadelphia. 


PEOPLE AND 
pLACES 


FROM HERE 
AND THERE 


The design for the proposed Lake 
Merced Elementary School in San 
. Francisco recently won a citation in 
the second Annual Design Awards Program sponsored by 
Progressive Architecture. Design is by John Lyon Reid & 
Partners. San Francisco. @ Future Scientists of America 
Foundation announces another “Research Team” summer 
conference at San Jose State College, August 12-26, with 
tellowships available for 32 teachers. 
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onal news 


COMICS 
FACT KIT 


Comics Magazine Association of America, 
Inc., has issued a “Fact Kit” for the benefit 
of individuals and groups who are inter- 
ested in the comic book industry’s program for self-regula- 
tion. The kit includes seven basic pamphlets, together with 
a reproduction of the Seal of Approval of the Comics Code 
Authority and a copy of the Comics Code. Requests may 
be mailed to Comics Magazine Association of America, Inc., 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17. Meanwhile, a widely-publi- 
cized 60-page report, “Comic Book Regulation,” published 
by the Bureau of Public Administration of the University 
of California, quotes the Senate Committee to Investigate 
Organized Crime with “Twelve per cent of the nation’s 
school teachers were reported as readers (of comic books).” 


CARR ADDRESS_~ NEA Executive Secretary William 
OPPOSES BILL G. Carr, in a recent address at the 
39th annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, ana- 
lyzed Senate Bill 968, the legislation proposed to give effect 
to President Eisenhower’s education program. Federal funds 
are offered where needed, he said, but only two states have 
in full operation the necessary school-building agencies 
required to administer funds. Other states must create 
such agencies, and it will take years to do so. Even the 
two states, Georgia and Pennsylvania, having required 
agencies, report that part II (authorizing Federal credit 
assistance) will be of little help. Also, Carr points out, the 
bill includes no clause which explicitly restrains the Federal 
government from exercising control of the educational 
process, although this could be an oversight due to hasty 
drafting. This, however, is not the greatest source of danger. 
By limiting direct aid to districts that will, in effect, step 
forward to take a pauper’s oath, the bill isolates weak local 
districts and leaves them in a position vulnerable to pressure. 
NEA is not committed to oppose every aspect of the Admin- 
istration bill if it is amended to safeguard more fully local 
and state control of education, and if the amounts involved 
are increased; opposition to the bill is indicated if the 
Administration measure is intended to prevent or delay more 
fnndamental, substantial or better-considered legislation. 


ARTHUR F. COREY, CTA Executive Secretary, force- 
fully outlined similar objections to the Administration meas- 
ure for federal aid to schools in a speech March 14 before 
AASA at Denver. He added that the President had been 
poorly advised, urged that the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education be removed from office. 

MILDRED SANDISON FENNER was named editor of 
the NEA Journal by the Executive Committee of the NEA. 
Mrs. Fenner had been a member of the NEA Journal staff 
since 1931, was named managing editor three years ago. 
A native of Missouri, she graduated from Missouri State 
College, later earned a Ph.D. at George Washington Uni- 
versity in the District of Columbia. She succeeds Joy Elmer 
Morgan, who retired last December after holding the 
position for 35 years. 





CALENDAR 


April 2—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting; San Francisco. 


April 2-4—-California Home Econom- 
ics Association; state convention; Los 
Angeles. 


April 2-5—California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; state conference; Riverside. 

April 2-5—California Convention of 
National Audubon Society; Asilomar. 


April 2-6—American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA; meeting; 
Cleveland. 


April 3-5—California Business Edu- 
Association; state convention; 
San Diego. 


April 3-6—California-Western Divi- 
sion, Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, NEA; Berkeley. 


April 3-6— Annual Conference of 
Elementary School Principals and Dis- 
trict Superintendents in conjunction 
with the 27th Annual Conference of 
C.E.S.A.A.; Santa Rosa. 


April 3-6—California Association of 
Adult Education Administrators; Santa 
Barbara. 


cation 


April 3-6—California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators; Santa 
Barbara. 

April 7—NEA Relations Commission 
meeting; San Francisco. 

April 8— CTA _ Southern 
board meeting; Asilomar. 


April 8-9—-CTA State Council Meet- 
ing; Asilomar. 


April 8-9—CTA North Coast Section; 
board meeting; Asilomar. 


April 9—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors; annual meeting; Asilomar. 


Section: 


April 10-16 — International Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA; inter- 
national conference; Long Beach. 

April 11-16—National Art Education 
Association, NEA; 3rd national confer- 
ence; Cleveland. 


April 13-16—California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; 28th 
annual convention; Coronado. 

April 14—PAN AMERICAN DAY. 


April 15-16 — California Education 
Study Council; Berkeley. 
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of events for Apnl and May 


April 16—CTA Section Secretaries 
meeting; San Francisco. 


April 16—Southern California Junior 
College Association; meeting; Fullerton. 


April 16 — California Elementary 
School Science Association; northern 
section meeting; Chico. 


April 18-21—Third Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference sponsored by NEA 
and other organizations in 8 western 
states; Denver. 


April 18-22—Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA; national con- 
vention; Los Angeles. 


April 22—California School Super- 
visors Association; San Joaquin Valley 
Section meeting; Bakersfield. 


April 23—-CTA Central Section; 
board meeting; Fresno. 


April 25-30 — PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WEEK. 


April 26-30 — American Industrial 
Arts Association, NEA; national conven- 
tion; Atlantic City. 


April 29— Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy meeting; San Francisco. 


April 29-May 1—Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma; state convention; San Francisco. 


April 30-— CTA Northern Section; 
executive board meeting; Marysville. 


April 30 — Central Region Conven- 
tion of California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Fresno. 


May 3—California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; board of managers 
meeting; Los Angeles. 


May 4-6 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual state con- 
vention; Los Angeles. 


May 6-7—C.E.S.A.A., central reviey 
board; meeting of co-operative research 
project; San Francisco. 


May 7—CTA Classroom Teacher; 
Department, Central Section; executive 
board meeting; Fresno. 


May 7—CTA Central Section: coun. 
cil meeting; Fresno. 


May 7—CTA Southern Section: 
board meeting; Los Angeles. 


May 7-—California Elementary 
School Science Association; northern 
association meeting; Chico. 


May 7—California Elementary 
School Administrators Association: 
southern section meeting; Norwalk. 


May 13—CTA Northern Section, 
Classroom Teachers; meeting; Orland. 


May 13-14—CSTA Council meeting: 
Asilomar. 


May 14—CTA Northern Section: 
council meeting; Orland. 


May 14—Northern Region Conven- 
tion of California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Del Paso Heights, Sacramento. 


May 14—CTA Southern Section: 
council meeting; Los Angeles. 


May 20—CTA Bay Section; execu- 
tive committee meeting; San Francisco. 


May 21—CTA Southern Section: 
presidents’ conference; Los Angeles. 


May 23-25—National Congress 0! 
Parents and Teachers; annual conven- 
tion; Chicago. 

May 27—California Advisory Coun- 


cil on Educational Research; San Diego 


July 3-8—NEA Delegate Assembly: 
Chicago. 


SPECIAL DATES TO REMEMBER: 


April 8-9 CTA State Council of Education annual meeting 
April 25-30 Public Schools Week in California 
July 3-8 NEA Delegate Assembly in Chicago 
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HE 43-member CTA Legislative 

Committee and the 36-member CTA 
Committee on Financing Public Educa- 
tion completed a two-day study of more 
than 700 legislative bills relating to 
education February 26 and 27, just 
before the Legislature resumed session 
after the February recess. 










Working long hours Saturday and 
Sunday, study groups made recommen- 
dations followed by committee action 
which classified bills as sponsored, sup- 
ported, opposed, approved, and dis- 
approved, 









Moving to eliminate improper assess- 
ment practices which have resulted in 
inequitable distribution of state funds to 
school districts, the CTA group opposed 
further delay in the effective date of 
tate law requiring equalization of prop- 
erty assessments. 

A bill passed in 1949 had called for 
equalization but it had never become 
perative because each succeeding legis- 
lature had postponed the effective date. 
Unless the measure is repealed or 
turther extended at this session, it will 
g0 into effect July 1 of this year. 

County assessors and boards of super- 
visors in the state are urging repeal of 
the bill on the basis that if it goes into 
elect the Board of Equalization might 
equalize property assessments on public 
utilities. The action of the CTA meets 
the fear of the assessors and supervisors 
by proposing an amendment to the ex- 
sting law which would eliminate any 
possibility of reduction in public utili- 
ls assessments. Such a reduction, 
according to the committee, “would pile 
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CTA Takes Position 


On Important Measures 


Tenure and Assessment Equalization 
Among 700 Educational Bills Now 


Before California Legislature 


an extra burden of taxation on the 
shoulders of home-owners.” 

The committee voted disapproval 
of one proposal which would make 
audits of school district accounts manda- 
tory every two years instead of annually, 
and another which would make audits 
optional rather than mandatory. 

CTA adopted policy on laws and 
constitutional amendments which would 
provide for election of county boards of 
education rather than appointment and 
for the appointment of county superin- 
tendents who are now elected. 


Tenure Action 


Legislation to provide for self-disci- 
pline by the profession, with opposition 
to a proposal which would deny teach- 
ers the right to go to court in cases of 
contested dismissal, were also recom- 
mended by the CTA. 

Strong support was given to the so- 
called Dilworth bill which provides 
that panels of expertly qualified mem- 
bers of the teaching profession shall be 
appointed upon the request of a gov- 
erning board, or a teacher facing dis- 
missal for incompetency or unfitness, to 
conduct hearings and make a report 
which would be accepted as evidence in 
court. This proposal represents the 
plan of the profession in California to 
cloak the profession with self-discipli- 
nary authority similar to that in the 
legal and medical professions. 

The committee recommended all-out 
opposition to the so-called Lyon bill 
which would permit boards to inflict 
penalties short of dismissal, would ques- 
tion the teacher’s right to have con- 


tested dismissal cases determined by 
court. Under provisions of the Lyon 
bill, the committees believed that “the 
school board could be accuser, judge 
and jury.” 
Bible Reading Again 

Policy was made that the association 
take no action on legislation which 
would provide for the reading of the 
Bible in public schools. Two years ago, 
CTA vigorously opposed a similar bill, 
which died in committee. The bill now 
being considered would make Bible 
reading permissive. 

In addition to those mentioned above, 
some of the more important bills on 
which CTA has taken a position include: 


SPONSORED 


AB 986 requires 70 per cent of foun- 
dation program be used for salaries of 
certificated personnel. AB 1160 provides 
for payroll deduction of professional 
dues. AB 1276 changes apportionment 
basis from preceding year’s to current 
year’s a.d.a. SB 367 authorizes county 
superintendents to issue temporary 60- 
day credential permitting payment of 
salary to teacher while regular creden- 
tial application is being processed by 
State Department. SB 1391 restricts to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco provi- 
sions for probationay dismissal for cause 
only. 


SUPPORTED 


AB 980 continues child care centers 
and appropriates funds for their sup- 
port. AB 1602 appropriates $132,000 
to State Department of Education for 
three-year study of educational program 
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for gifted pupils. SB 416 appropriates 
$40,000 for study of educational pro- 
grams for gifted pupils by State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


APPROVED 

AB 3034 permits State Board of Edu- 
cation to appoint an accreditation com- 
mittee of ten members who shall be 
educators and shall receive no compen- 
sation but shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses. AB 3233 appropriates $29,100 
for study of library problems in Cali- 
fornia by California State Library. 


OPPOSED 

AB 774 exempts all personal property 
AB 1693 permits dis- 
Christmas vacation 
months 


from taxation. 
tricts to exclude 
period in computing school 
(contingent on amended provisions). AB 
2600 substitutes board hearing for court 
hearing in disputed dismissal cases. 
AB 2607 deletes provision that proba- 
tionary teachers in districts of 60,000 
a.d.a. may be dismissed for cause only. 
SB 241 requires boards to designate 
employees to review library books, to 
ban or approve by resolution all library 
books purchased in the future. 


DISAPPROVED 


AB 2629 permits schools to be open 
on February 12, 22, September 9 and 
November 11. AB 3072 changes “aver- 
age daily attendance” to “average en- 
rollment” for state aid. 
SB 457 authorizes districts to levy taxes 
on new single or multiple dwellings at 
time of first sale, proceeds to be used 


for repayment of state building aid 
pay J 


computing 


loans. 

Action of committees in Senate and 
Assembly as well as final action of all 
educational bills will be reported weekly 
in CTA’s Legislative Letter, published 
in Sacramento and edited by Robert E. 
McKay. 


CO-EXISTENCE 


Aviation Day for Santa Ana Teachers 


The subject of aviation took on a 
new significance to Santa Ana sixth 
grade teachers through a workshop in 
which they participated recently. In- 
spired by Miss Frances Smith, teacher 
at Franklin elementary school, the 
workshop presented under the 
auspices of the Department of Instruc- 
tion of the Santa Ana City Schools. 
The State Department of Education, 
United Air Lines, and the California 
Aeronautics Commission joined with 
educators from Long Beach State Col- 
lege and Los Angeles State College in 
planning the day. 


”» «© 


was 


“Ailerons,” “elevators,” empennage,” 
“thrust,” “lift,” and “aerodynamics” are 
among the words that became a part of 
the active vocabulary of those present, 
as through displays, talks, panel discus- 
sions, and filmstrips, the wonders of 
aviation and aviation education un- 
folded. Included in the day’s activities 
was a tour of El Toro Marine Base. 
Here each teacher had the opportunity 
to operate a Link Trainer, to make a 
simulated flight in a Jet, and to examine 
the latest in Marine aircraft. 

The day’s events wound up with an 


Inspecting a model at an aviation display 
are Ethel Johnson, director of elementary 
education of San Bernardino city schools: 
Pat Hofferbert, 6th grade teacher at Lowell 
School, Santa Ana; Marian Wagstaff, pro. 
fessor of education at Los Angeles State 
College; and, seated, Jeanne Cailliez, con. 
sultant in elementary education, Santa Ana 
city schools. 


inspection of the Orange County Air- 
port. Many took advantage of the flights 
that had been arranged for them. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN LYON HAS HIS SAY 








The statement below was delivered to CTA’s Execu- 
tive Secretary on March 15 and is published without 
editing at the request of -lssemblyman LeRoy E. Lyon 
of Fullerton, author of AB 2600. It is the Assembly- 
man’s answer to Mr. Corey's editorial “Lyon Bill, An 
Attack on Tenure, \lust Be Beaten,” which appeared in 
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Teachers of California: Yours is a tremendous 





responsibility to inculcate in the youth of today— 





the citizens of tomorrow—an understanding of truth 





ind fairness, the ability to segregate fact from propa- 
ganda to objectively and unemotionally evaluate 

















1 Ana 

oblems and controversies—difference of opinion. 
i You, above all others, need to and must set an 
AAll- 
ight mmatched example of the precepts you teach. I 








eel confident that most of you do. 











It seems incumbent then, upon the profession 
nd its leaders, that they approach an analysis of 
egislation in the field of education with unimpas- 
sioned objectivity and factualness. To do otherwise 
sto belie that which you teach our youth and expect 
them to adopt. 

















You should know: That AB 2600 is not a Bill to 
emasculate” tenure, or which “strikes at the heart” 







i tenure. It does not even amend any basic prin- 
‘iple of tenure. Its only significant change is to 
replace court trial (a judicial function) with an 







idministrative hearing (in an area purely admin- 
trative). 






You should know: That under the proposed 
thange you are still guaranteed the rights to a full 
tearing, to subpoena witnesses, to cross-examine 
Witnesses, to confront all accusers, to have all testi- 
ony under oath, to have a full transcript made. 








You should know: That the School Board is not 
the “final court of appeal,” but that the Superior 
Court is still the final court of appeal through the 
Writ of review or writ of mandate procedure. 








You should know: That review covers both the 
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the February edition of CTA Journal. 


By LEROY E. LYON 


technical correctness of procedure and the question 
of whether a decision was rendered contrary to the 
evidence or in the absence of substantial evidence; 
therefore, dismissal cannot be based upon whim, 
capricious arbitrariness or differences in political or 
religious opinions. 


You should know: That no American citizen has 
any right, constitutionally or otherwise, to a court 
or a jury trial with respect to the Administrative 
Act of dismissal from a job. In fact, the present 
dismissal law does flagrant violence to the whole 
common law and American concept of court trial 
and judicial process. 


You should know: That the fundamental principle 
of AB 2600 is supported by many outstanding legis- 
lators; the author, after much study of the whole 
problem, voluntarily assumed that role, having been 
convinced before January 3, 1955, that AB 2600 is 
sound legislation. 


You should know: That though it is of no conse- 
quence upon what day of the session a Bill is intro- 
duced, the CTA sponsored Bill, SB 1967, was intro- 
duced a day later—within a few minutes of adjourn- 
ment—than was AB 2600. 


You should know: That AB 3387, introduced by 
Assemblyman Lyon, proposes much greater respon- 


sibility for the teachers with respect to self discipline 
and self policing than SB 1967. 


You should know: That Assemblyman Lyon is the 
father of four children, two of whom are in school, 
and is as conscientious in his constructive interest 
in and concern for the welfare of the pupils and the 
schools of California as are the teachers. 


















What Factors Set Salaries ? 


Teachers’ schedules may be unequal 


because of factors within school districts. 


Selmer Ostlhie 


H does it happen that some 
“poor” school districts maintain 
far better teachers and administrative 
salary schedules than other comparably 
“poor” school districts? Indeed, how 
is it possible for some of the districts 
of low financial ability to pay salaries 
far in excess of those paid in many of 
the “well-to-do” districts? 

Questions like these have long per- 
plexed salary committees. To provide 
at least a partial answer, is the purpose 
of this article. 

First, let us take a look at the illustra- 
tive table at the bottom of this page. 

It should be pointed out that “me- 
dian” teachers’ salaries by themselves 
are inadequate as measures of the level 
of salaries. In rapidly growing districts, 
the number of teachers at beginning 
salary levels may be such that the 
median is very low. Many districts 
have found that despite increases in the 
salary schedule itself, the median sal- 
ary dropped, sometimes substantially. 
Unless there restrictive 
policies which prevent teachers from 
making normal progress step by step on 
the schedule, perhaps a better measure 


are unusual 


is the range of the salaries paid in a 
preparation classification where large 
teachers generally 


numbers of are 


placed. 


Valuation and the Salary 

Assessed valuation per a.d.a. is com- 
monly used as a measure of financial 
ability to support the educational pro- 
gram and is recognized by law in pro- 
viding the basis for state equalization 
of educational opportunity. Despite 
some inadequacies as a measure of rela- 
tive ability, especially among small 
school districts where the costs per 
pupil run high, this is the measure used 
in the present article. It should be 
borne in mind, too, that a $20,000 
assessed valuation per a.d.a. indicates 
a “poor” high school district which re- 
ceives considerable equalization money 
from the state. At the same time, a 
$20,000 assessed valuation per a.d.a. 
elementary district is definitely in the 
“well-to-do” bracket and is recognized 
as such by not being eligible to receive 
any state equalization money. 

How can elementary districts D and 
E finance a teachers’ salary schedule 
which results in a median salary hun- 





TABLE I 
Salary and Financial Data of Selected Sampling of School Districts 
1953-54 BA Salary 
Elementary 1953-54 Median Schedule Range 1954-55 1954-55 
District AV/ADA Tchr. Sal. 1954-55 Sched. Max. Tax Rate 
A $13,424 $4100 $3600-5000 $5300 $ .90 
B 8.992 4000 3500-4625 4825 1.17 
Cc 4.602 4010 3700-4650 5000 1.45 
D 4.614 4324 4800-5800 6400 1.02 
E 3,968 4365 3700-5600 6000 1.54 
MA Salary 
High School Schedule Range 
F $38,482 $4290 $3500-5150 $5300 $1.31 
G (Inel JC) 33,882 4575 3760-5496 5938 1.59 
H 29,977 5054 4170-6120 6750 La7 


I 19,207 4673 








Unified 
J (Incl JC) $32,854 $4180 
K 32,420 4790 





4180-6650 6650 





$2.06 
1.65 


$5000 
6500 


$3700-4800 
4460-6100 





dreds of dollars higher than the m« cians 
in Districts A, B, and C? How is jt 
possible for districts D and E to finance 
a schedule which, in the BA classifica. 
tion, is a thousand or more dollars 
higher than the corresponding mayi- 
mums in districts B and C? Similarly. 
high school districts H and I not only 
have a higher teachers’ median salar, 
than high school districts F and G, but 
have maximums in the MA classifica. 
tions of $6120 and $6650 as compared 
with $5150 and $5496 in districts F 
and G. How is it possible that in unified 
district K the median teachers’ salary 
is about $600 higher than in unified 
district J and the maximum in the MA 
classification is $1300 higher than in 
district J? 


One or more of the following reasons 
are possible explanations: 


1. Difference in tax rates. Since the 
amount of money raised by local 
taxation is determined by the tax 
rate, a higher tax rate will bring 
more money into the district than a 
lower tax rate. 


2. Differences induced by growth in 
the» district. Districts which are 
experiencing an extremely rapid 


growth, in effect, do not receive the 
guaranteed foundation program to 
the same extent as districts in which 
the growth is moderate or small. 
This comes about because the pres- 
ent apportionment laws guarantee 
the foundation program based upon 
the preceding year’s a.d.a. The only 
extra money which growth brings 
into the district in any given fiscal 
vear is limited to the state appor- 
tionment for growth. The amount 
of money brought into the district 
by local taxation is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the current year's 
assessed valuation and has no direct 
relation to growth in a.d.a. 


3. Difference in handling _ reserves. 
For example, some districts ma) 
have inadequate reserves and, it 
the current year, may be building 
reserves in order to make them 
more adequate or increasing them 
for other reasons which are deemed 
necessary. At the same time. other 
districts may be, during the curren! 
year, in “deficit financing” and thus 
be reducing the amount of reserve. 






cit 


Dr. Ostlie is director of research | 


CTA, Southern Section. 
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Other possible explanations include 

lifferences in: 

}, Expenditures 
from general funds. 


for capital outlay 

5, Percentage of the current expense 
budget going to budget item 2A, 
institutional salaries. 

s, Costs for administrative and super- 
visory personnel chargeable to the 
2A classification. 

7, Class size. 


How Does District Spend? 

Examination of the record of actual 
expenses Of the school districts pre- 
sented in Table I and of many other 
school districts indicates that the level 
f{ teachers’ salaries depends (more than 
is commonly realized) upon what the 
jistrict does with the money it has. In 
ther words, the policy a district adopts 
toward the points raised in 3 to 7 above 
has a tremendous bearing on what the 
district does about teachers’ salaries. 
This is not to say that a high level of 
support on a per pupil basis has no 
bearing on teachers’ salaries; for, as 
even a cursory examination will show, 
listricts which have progressed the 
farthest toward professional salary goals 
re the districts which are financially 
able to do so. Yet many of the better 
silary schedules extant in California 
ontinue to be maintained in districts 
{ average or low assessed valuation 
per pupil. 

In order to come to grips with the 
relative effect of some of these factors 
n teachers’ salaries, some data 
presented in Table II. Some arbitrary 
out commonly-used amounts and _per- 
centages have been assigned. Two hun- 
red and sixty-five dollars per a.d.a. in 
the elementary school represents below 
werage financing this year for the first 
ten budget items. Ten dollars per 
ida. for budget items 8, 9, and 10, 
S less than average expenditures and 


are 


‘wenty dollars is estimated to be about 
the average expenditure. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the first seven budget items 
illocated to budget item 2A is about 
average practice in the larger districts. 
Eight to 12 per cent of budget item 
2A allocated to salaries of supervisors, 
principals and other administrative per- 
sonnel encompasses a majority of dis- 
iets’ expenditure for this purpose. 

Many Choices Possible 

At the risk of over-simplification, the 
tollowing general conclusions can be 
made as to the relative effect on teach- 
"s salaries of the various choices and 
mbinations of choices which an ele- 
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mentary school district may make at 
the $265 per a.d.a. support program. 
In general it is assumed that any funds 


withheld are _ reallocated somewhat 
normally among the other budget 


categories. 

i. A difference of $10 per a.d.a. in the 
capital outlay expenditure program 
may reasonably be expected to per- 
mit a variance of average yearly 
teachers’ salaries up to $200. 

A difference of 4 per cent in budget 
items 2A (say from 63 per cent to 
67 per cent) may reasonably be 


bo 


expected to permit a variance of 
average teachers’ salaries up to $200 
per year. 


ww 


A difference of 4 per cent in the 
amount within the 2A classification 
for salaries of administrators, super- 
visors, and other non-regular class- 
room teachers (say from 12 per cent 
to 8 per cent) may reasonably be 
expected to permit a variance in 
average classroom teachers’ salaries 
in the magnitude of $200 per year. 
1. A difference in average class size of 
3 a.d.a. (say from 27 to 30) may 
permit a variance of $450 in the 
average 


salaries for classroom 


teachers. 


Support Program Changes Prospect 
Limitation of space makes it impos- 
sible to present other tables utilizing 
different support programs. For a quick 
comparison, if a school district has a 
$240 support program instead of $265 
as used in Table II, the last line would 
have these six amounts: $4257, $4356, 
$4455, $4488, $4587, and $4686. A 
$280 program would have these six 
amounts: $5049, $5181, $5280, $5247, 


$5379 and $5511. Conclusions: It helps 
to have the means to pay good salaries, 
but what is done with 
money is important, too. 

If, in the procedure and analysis 
above, high schools, junior colleges, and 
unified districts had been used instead 
of elementary, the numbers, percent- 
ages and norms would, of necessity, be 
different. However, the general thesis 
still holds: there is a great deal of poten- 
tial salary money involved in capital 
outlay, relative per cent of the budget 
allotted to 2A, the amount of supervis- 
ory, administrative and non-teaching 
personnel charged to 2A, the handling 
of reserves, and class size. The ex- 
penditure plan a district adopts in tak- 
ing account of these factors bears 
heavily on the level of teachers’ salaries 
and the salary schedule which the dis- 
trict maintains. Perhaps the policy with 


the available 


respect to class size and/or pupil-staff 
ratio is the most critical of all. 

At the high school level, an increase 
in the pupil-certificated staff ratio from 
20:1 to 22:1 
wealth district of reasonable size, per- 
mit an increase in salaries up to $500 
for each certificated person whose sal- 
ary is paid from funds in budget 
item 2A. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
make specific suggestions concerning 
how the factors mentioned above should 
be handled. It is suggested, however, 
that each district critically examine 
these factors so that the compromises 
which must be made between all of the 
needs and the available funds will take 
into full account the necessity of paying 
adequate salaries for all members of the 
professional team. 


would, in an average- 





TABLE II 


Differential Effects of Certain Expenditure Plans in Elementary 
School Districts with $265/ADA Support Program 


1. Available general funds per a.d.a. 
2. Allocated for budget items 8, 9, and 10 


Available funds for budget items 1-7 
67% of No. 3 (above) for budget 
item 2A 

5. 12%,10%, and 8% of No. 4 for salaries 


— WwW 
: 








A B 
$265 $265 
$ 20 $ 10 
$245 $255 
$164 $171 


of supervisory and administrative per- 12% 10% 8% 12% 10% 8% 

sonnel chargeable to 2A $20 «$16 ~~ $113 $21 $17 $14 
6. Subtract (5) from (4)—for classroom 

teachers salaries per a.d.a. $144 $148 $151 $150 $154 $157 
7. Multiply items in (6) by 

27 pupils $3888 $3996 $4077 $4050 $4158 $4239 

30 pupils 4320 §=64440 4530 4500 4620 4710 

33 pupils 4752 4884 4983 4950 5082 5181 
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Who Should Buy ? 


QO. What professional equipment 
should an elementary school teacher 
be expected to own for use m the 
classroom. Should she be expected 
to supply instructional materials for 
the children’s use such as craft sup- 
plies, holiday decorations or special 
occasion materials, or to furnish re- 
freshments for parents on special 
open house occasions? 


Ans. Many teachers attempt to col- 
lect materials and equipment which 
will enrich the instructional program 
in their classrooms, especially all types 
of free materials. Requiring teachers to 
provide materials is another question 
entirely. 

Knowledge, skills, and personal quali- 
fications to perform a good teaching job 
are all that the district employs when 
it employs a teacher. The materials and 
equipment to use in that job are a dis- 
trict responsibility. An employer is en- 
titled to expect a teacher to do the 
best job he can with the equipment 
furnished. 

Because of either limited finances or 
a penny-pinching attitude, some dis- 
tricts do not furnish all supplies a 
would like to have. 
teachers in these instances have pre- 


teacher Some 
ferred to buy these missing items per- 
sonally rather than try to teach without 
them. Even this should not be neces- 
sary, but it still is voluntary. Until he 
can convince the administration or 
board that the desired items constitute 
investment. he 


chooses whether he prefers to get along 


a good educational 


without them or buy them himself. 


As for refreshments, faculty groups 
or teacher associations often have un- 
dertaken this project for its public rela- 
tions value. Some teachers, anxious to 
improve parent relations, have had spe- 
cial room meetings at “which they con- 
tributed economical refreshments. It is 
difficult to imagine individual teachers 
being expected to do this at a school- 
wide event. 

Occasionally these things get started 
when one teacher, eager to put his best 
foot forward, initiates the idea of re- 
freshments in his own room. Others 
follow suit. Soon it becomes an institu- 


12 


tion and all teachers continue the prac- 
tice rather than be rebels. Group dis- 
cussion by the teachers to shift the 
responsibility to the district or make it 
a group activity would seem to be the 
normal solution in such cases. 


Sabbatical Leave 


QO. Our professional relations 
committee has received a request 
from the Board of Education to 
assist in formulating a policy on sab- 
Have other districts 
worked on this problem, and what 
have been the results? 


hatical leave. 


CTA Research Bulletin 70 re- 
ports on a study of sabbatical leave 
policies in California districts made 
early in 1954. There has been a great 
deal of activity on this subject in local 
districts since that time, so a higher 
percentage of districts have adopted 
policies than were reported in that 
study. 


Ans. 


Most such policies cover the type of 
study or travel which will be acceptable 
as sabbatical leave, the procedure for 
obtaining advance approval, the report 
which must be presented to the Board 
on completion of leave, the amount of 
salary to be paid, and often a limit to 
the percentage of staff members who 
vill be granted sabbatical leave in any 
one year. 


Nearly any large city district can 
supply samples of policies now in effect. 


Required Deduction 


Q. Being ona compulsory teacher 
retirement system during the biggest 
part of the year, should the teacher 
who works at a different job during 
the summer months ask his summer- 
time employer to eliminate social 
security and unemployment insur- 
ance deductions from his check? How 
would one go about getting back con- 
tributions to these funds in the past’ 


Ans. The teacher who can build up 
credits in the Social Security system 
through outside employment is fortu- 
nate in being able to augment his 
teachers’ retirement system benefits 
with social security benefits, including 


Some questions answered }) 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


those for his dependents. You have 
alternative, summer 
employer is required to make the social 
security and unemployment  insurane 
deductions and also to make his cop. 


however. Your 


tributions to account in thos: 
funds. I suggest that you obtain th 
explanatory booklet on Social Securit 
available at your Post Office or th 
nearest Social Security office to inform 
vourself on the benefits of that system 


Why Not $4200 ? 


Q. Why is the California 7 cache 
eIssociation opposing the Senate bil 
which would set a $4200 minimum 
salary? Don’t CTA members think 
their teachers are worth thai salary. 


your 


Ans. The CTA does not oppose i 
$4200 starting salary for teachers. Any 
district which can finance an adequate 
schedule starting at this figure is en- 
couraged to do so. Legislation which 
would enable any district to do this 
already has CTA support. 


What the teachers on the State Coun- 
cil salary committee have opposed is a 
legal requirement for a $4200 minimum 
which would apply to all districts re- 
gardless of their financial circumstances. 
They realize that the effect of this in 
hundreds of districts would be to re- 
duce drastically the upper brackets of 
the salary schedule. This is not to the 
best interest of teachers. 


The CTA voted to support the $4200 
minimum salary bill provided addi- 
tional financial aid is forthcoming t 
assure that this minimum will not result 
in reduction of maximum salaries. T\ 
accomplish this the CTA has sponsored 
legislation which would increase the 
annual state appropriation for school 
apportionments about $35 million. In 
view of present state financial problems. 
however, we are not optimistic regard: 
ing the chances for approval of this 
proposal. 


Training Duty 


Q. Several of us have discovered 
that we're confused regarding the 
provisions of the law regarding 1 


(Continued to Page 46) 
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INCE the Yanks came home from 

World War I, Public Schools Week 
has increased in value to California 
Education year by year. The 1955 
bservance, sponsored by the Grand 
Lodge of Masons, will take place April 
95-30. Hundreds of thousands of adults 
















first, have a huddle... 






of California 
and thousands of children 
will demonstrate their skills and talents 
« public, teachers, and administrators 
join to “take the schools to town.” 

CTA has sent to all school districts 
and teacher clubs a guidebook for 
local planning groups, entitled “Public 
Schools Week—Make It Mean More.” 
The 8-page booklet, done in two colors 
ind illustrated by CTA’s own artist, 
Mrs. Margaret Atkinson, aims at encour- 
aging programs which will give people 
the kind of look at the schools that 
people ought to have. 

The balance of this article is taken 
in large part from suggestions made in 
the handbook, which was written by 
ur public relations expert, W. Harold 
Kingsley, acting director of Field 
Service 


will throng thousands 






classrooms 




























Each community should have an 
ver-all Public Schools Week Commit- 
‘ee composed of school people and 
‘community leaders, with sub-commit- 
tees detailed for specific functions. 








Publicize the Event 


Advertising of the event should be 
planned so that no channel of communi- 
‘ation is neglected. Press, radio, TV, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


April 25-30 we shall again have an 


opportunity to “make it mean more” 


notes by children to neighbors, art class 
window posters, notices delivered with 
milk bottles, organizing each parent to 
bring a non-parent to school during the 
week—these are all recommended. 

Emphasis is placed on the program 
in the school when the folks come to 
visit, 





In respect to these programs, the 
CTA folder says: 

“Your in-school program should be 
so developed that everyone who takes 
a look will go away convinced that the 
schools in his town are doing a good 
job. In larger districts it might be well 
to have school visits at each level on 
different nights. 

“Here are some suggested activities: 
During P.S.W. have teachers arrange 





send forth the good word... 


face-to-face talks with parents. Room 
mothers might arrange group consulta- 
tions by classrooms or grade level. 
Have businessmen to lunch and let 
them ‘be students’ in various grades 
afterward. Prepare questions on U. S. 
history which students can answer. 
Give them to parents and see if they 
can answer them. Have a newspaper 
reporter take actual tests in algebra, 
history and other subjects and write 
about them in the paper. Have parents 
sit at children’s places and do kids’ 
work. Leave 3 R work on blackboards. 
Have pupils act as ushers. Give parents 
standard achievement tests. Have a 
spelling bee. On visiting nights have 
patriotic music playing softly in the 
halls. 


“Show in each classroom all books 


read in a year by the class. Give every 
visitor some piece of printed material 
to take away. Folders telling of the 
pre-eminence of California schools en- 
titled “Be Proud, California’ may be 
purchased at 1% cents each from CTA 
Southern Section, Bay Section or State 
Headquarters. Printed material of a 
purely local nature is also desirable.” 


Make It Mean More 


As to programs outside of school, the 
CTA folder has this to say: 

“A lot of people in your town will 
not visit a school. Take your schools 
to them. Suggestion: One district last 
year had classes conducted in a store 
window. Reports it was a big success. 
Put on class demonstrations before civic 
groups. Have high school students talk 
on citizenship before clubs. 

“Pass out school literature at all group 
meetings during week. Have school 
students sing in churches. Arrange 
spelling bees between eighth grade 
pupils and luncheon clubs. Get groups 
to assign members to talk on The 
Teacher I Remember Best. Arrange 





program honoring students who plan to 
teach. Have teachers talk to organiza- 
tions on how they are teaching funda- 
mentals and citizenship. Have clubs 
invite retired teachers to meetings and 
honor them. Try every route to take 
schools to town.” 









John S. Urlaub 








RIVER education is the fastest 

growing subject in the curriculum 
of the secondary schools in the United 
States today. Each year an increasing 
number of schools offer the subject 
optional 


Even a crystal gazer could not 


either on a compulsory or 
basis. 
foretell the magnitude of the program 
within the next decade. Administrators 
who have not made this subject avail- 
able to every student before graduation 
are not fulfilling the basic concepts of 
the modern educational program. 

Nothing but a flexible program geared 
to the current basic needs and experi- 
ences of our generation can be deemed 
adequate or justifiable. 


A Necessity of Our Age 

To learn to drive safely in order to 
live in this automobile age is as impor- 
tant as to acquire a knowledge of the 
fundamentals for success in our aca- 
demic world. 

We can look forward to the day when 
all beginning drivers will successfully 
complete a course in our high schools, 
consisting of both the classroom and 
behind-the-wheel instruction, as a requi- 
site for the initial operator’s license. 
Many students attending our schools 
have no opportunity to learn the practi- 
cal aspects of safe operation of a motor 
vehicle. 

Difficulty in programming can no 
longer be regarded as a_ legitimate 
excuse for the exclusion of this subject 
from the 
schools have met the problem with 


curriculum. Thousands of 


determination and have included the 
subject with a minimum of disruption 


to the existing program. 


Instruction Must Expand 
If one should ask, “Have we gone 
far enough?” the answer is an emphatic 


Dr. Urlaub is instructor in driver educa- 
tion at Berkeley high school. He has be- 
come a national authority on this subject. 
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We Must Teach Sate Driving 








Driver education has expanded rapidly in California 


because safety on the highway is a public demand. 





“No!” 
driver education will be determined by 


Unfortunately, the next steps in 


our ability to resolve the apparent deter- 
rents inherent in the current program, 
and with foresight and determination 
establish standards of accomplishment 
and methods of operation comparable 
with those we consider essential to the 
iraditional offerings of the secondary 
school. 

The major deterrent to the introduc- 
tion and expansion of driver training 
has been and still is a financial one. 
Instructor’s salary and operation and 
maintenance of the dual control car are 
Automobile 
dealers who for years have provided 


the major expense items. 


automobiles to schools on a loan-free 
basis cannot and should not be expected 
to continue with this plan indefinitely. 
The dealers’ interest was responsible 
for the instigation of the program. 
Now it is the obligation of the school 
district to carry on. Rental or loan of 
a car for a fee or outright purchase 
must be anticipated and undertaken as 
legitimate expense, paralleling other 
school offerings. 


State Now Leads 

California, which has led the nation 
in making driver education (classroom 
phase) mandatory of all high school 
students before graduation, has taken 
another major step in financing behind- 
the-wheel instruction that may well set 
the pattern for other states. By legisla- 
tive action the vehicle code was 
amended to the effect that a penalty 
placed on all traffic 
involving citations. 
This penalty on a ratio of one dollar for 
each $20 fine, or fraction thereof, is 
earmarked to finance the excess cost of 
behind - the - wheel School 
districts offering this training are reim- 
bursed for 75 per cent of the excess 
cost of students in the 
operation of the motor vehicles, but 


assessment is 


offenses moving 


instruction. 


instructing 


But our program of instruction has lagged behind the need, 


not to exceed $30 per pupil in drive 
training. 

Certain other limitations, such as the 
student must receive a minimum of 
six hours behind-the-wheel instruction 
and a minimum of six hours of observa- 
tion, are prescribed. This law has given 
a tremendous impetus to the instruc- 
tional program and is providing driver 
training for thousands of students in 
districts where for financial reasons it 
would not be possible. 

Now I realize that there is a school 
of thought, and in many cases justi- 
fiable, which objects to so-called ear- 
marked funds. It contends that if the 
subject is educationally sound, it should 
be financed through regular channels 
similar to any other comparable cur- 
ricular offering. Driver education may 
be considered an exception. So long 
as students are clamoring for this vital 
life saving instruction, with parents and 
boards of education solidly behind it. 
and when for financial reasons on the 
local level this type of specialized 
instruction is denied them, it seems un- 
realistic to reject a method of financing 
that will work and imposes no excess 
burden on anyone. Enactment of simi- 
lar laws in the various states is consid- 
ered well within the realm of possibility 
in the next few years. 


Teacher Preparation Important 


Experts in the field of driver educa- 
tion are agreed that this is a specialized 
subject and should require specific 
teacher préparation in addition to the 
recommended courses now prescribed 
for teaching diplomas or credentials. 

Unfortunately, in the past there have 
been teachers assigned to driver educa- 
tion solely because of availability or 0” 
the basis of administrative expe iency: 
Preparation, interest and willi: gness. 
usually considered as major requ 
sites, were waived in order to oficr the 
subject. When such procedurs are 


demonstrated, it is a disgrace! and 
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unprofessional attitude, resulting in an 
justice to the boys and girls enrolled 
i the classes. 
sist, One Cannot expect anything but 
ferior to mediocre instruction. 


When such _ practices 


The special preparation required at 
the present time varies from none in 
wme states to twelve semester units in 
thers. The driver education program 
vill be upgraded only when high stand- 
ds of preparation are required of the 
teachers. 

There should be a minimum of spe- 
ial preparation consisting of at least 
wo preparatory courses, generally de- 
ctibed as “A basic course in Driver 
Education and Training” and “Materials 
nd Methods of Teaching General 
safety and Accident Prevention.” These 
should be conducted on a_ university 
level and carry credit comparable to 
ourses equivalent in nature. The 
teacher should have additional prepara- 
tion in the fields of first aid, psychology 
and specific methods pertaining to 
liver training. 


Program Is Justified 


We have spent too much time in the 
past attempting to justify our program 
s being educationally sound and 
vorthy of financial expenditure. Vari- 
us studies have been made, and in 
each case it has been shown that when 
the student completes a standardized 
liver education his future 
le driving record has been much 
etter than the non-trained students. 
from now on we must place major 
mphasis on such things as: proper 
urade selection, adequate teacher prepa- 
tion, securing of teaching aids, driving 
boratories and course recognition. A 
ourse taught during noon hour, before, 
r after the regular school hours, with 
n0 credit allowed toward graduation, 
must be replaced by a course compa- 
table in status and credit to 
curricular offerings. 


program, 


other 


A continual evaluation of the exist- 
ig course offering is. fundamental to 
any educational program. Driver edu- 
‘ation is no exception. Such courses 
lave unfortunately tended to become 
atic and stereotyped. 

At least two major changes in auto- 
mobile construction, the automatic 
‘Tansmission and the increase in vehicu- 
at horsepower, require a changing 
‘pproac!; to course content and meth- 
ids of picsentation with its accompany- 
Ng aspects of safe operation and the 
ects 01, the driver. 


Teach rs must re-examine. their 
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courses in order that the effect of these 
developments is included in class dis- 
cussion while the student is learning to 
drive. 
Behind-the-Wheel Time Needed 

In the future there will be a greater 
attempt to concentrate behind-the- 
wheel train a 
driver, well skilled in operation of the 
vehicle from the standpoints of facility 
and 


instructional time. To 


safety, should be our primary 
Nothing short of this can 
be accepted. Recent reduction in auto- 
mobile insurance premiums for students 
who have completed both classroom 
and behind-the-wheel instruction, and 
who have demonstrated a safe driving 
record for at least six months, will do 
much to encourage safe driving and 
promote the program. 

Certain phases of instruction given 
during the first lessons while in the 
dual control car could well be given 
in the classroom. The future program 
will incorporate various revolutions in 
accord with conservation of teacher and 
student time and energy. 

A driving laboratory equipped with 
automobiles, safely mounted and ex- 
hausted, where engines can be started, 
gears shifted, and to some extent clutch 
control experienced, can cut down the 
instructional time immeasurably. 
consequence we can either train more 


objective. 


Asa 


drivers or provide the students with 
more driving experience. 


Technology Changes Training 


Any progressive driver education 
program should have automatic shift 
cars available for instructional purposes. 
The assumption that the initial instruc- 
tion must be on a conventional shift 


car, because it is easier to make the 


transition from the clutch car to the 
automatic transmission type, rather than 
vice versa, is without foundation. Ex- 
perience has shown that once the 
student has mastered certain manipula- 
tive skills of handling a car, he can 
master the clutch in a comparatively 
short period of time. It is not improb- 
able that the first instruction should be 
given on the automatic transmission car 
to be followed by the conventional 
shift. 

Where more than one car is used in 
the training program, it is wise to have 
a vehicle of either type transmission in 
order that the student can receive a 
complete driving experience. For econ- 
omy of learning time and safety of 
operation, the automatic shift transmis- 
sion will conventional 
clutch for at least the initial stages of 
student instruction. 


replace the 


Any subject that has grown with such 
great rapidity as driver education must 
necessarily have gone through stages of 
experimentation. 
cedures in administration and teaching 


Less valuable pro- 


have been discarded in 
favor of those more readily adaptable 


and 


techniques 


educationally sound. Extensive 
research is needed to provide insight 
into the many questions for which at 
present we have no answers. 

Perhaps the future of driver educa- 
tion will be affected most by appoint- 
State Driver 
Education working with the Chief State 
School Officer, 


promote and furnish leadership for the 


ment of a Director of 


who can coordinate, 
advancement of a progressive program. 
Until such leadership is forthcoming, 
we must rely on a teacher working with 
diligence and determination, utilizing 
the facilities available. 


Bat, dat Fel them ith education untih i over. 
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SIX MILLION SAFE 


STREET CROSSINGS 


Martin A. Tucker 


A junior traffic patrol, started 32 years 


ago, demonstrates effective safety education 


a” in every population center 
and in many rural communities, the 
problems of traffic safety are important 
to parents, educators and children alike. 
All share the hazards and anxieties of 
traffic-congested crossings which sur- 
No group in our 
school population demands more care- 
ful thought and concerted action in 


round our schools. 


this respect than do children, ages four 
to fourteen. 

In Berkeley the school safety pro- 
gram receives keen support from the 
city’s police department. It all began 
in January, 1923, when six boys super- 
vised the school crossing at San Pablo 
Avenue and Virginia Street. 


From Small Beginning 


From this small beginning, the num- 
ber grew until now 850 boys are in 
charge of 88 crossings throughout the 
city. Twenty schools — elementary, 
send the 
Berkeley Junior Traffic Patrols to cross- 
ings six times each school day. In all 
types of weather, supervision is pro- 
vided for an estimated 6,500,000 cross- 
ings. Not one child has been killed 
while crossing streets under the super- 
vision of the traffic patrol. 

A pioneer in this field, Berkeley is 
visited by many educators from all sec- 


parochial and junior-high, 


Mr. Tucker is a sixth grade teacher and 
sponsor of the traffic patrol at Whittier- 
University elementary school in Berkeley. 
Pictures were provided by Audio-Visual 
Dept., Berkeley Public Schools. 
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tions of the United States and foreign 
countries who want to know more ol 
“how it is done.” These school people, 
visiting in the San Francisco Bay area, 
talk with school and police authorities 
in charge of administering the safety 
program. Many report later that meth- 
ods and procedures found here are 
helpful when applied in their own 
school systems. 


Organization Important 
Whittier-University elementary schoo] 
is one school in the Berkeley public 
school system. It is located five blocks 
from downtown Berkeley. Its attend- 
ance district is cut in three parts by 


two main arteries—Grove Street and 
Shattuck Avenue. Automobiles and 
San Francisco commuter trains rush 


people to and from work at the same 
hour that 560 children use six cross- 
walks. Providing safe passage for these 
children has become increasingly diffi- 
cult in recent years because of increased 
traffic congestion. 

To meet this challenge, the safety 
patrols are organized into twelve 
squads; six for the morning and six for 
the afternoon. The volunteer member- 
ship consists of fifth and sixth-grade 
boys recommended by their classrooms 
and teachers. These fifty boys wear as 
“uniforms” the red wool sweater, rain 


ei 







Crosswalk scene at Virginia and San 
Pablo Avenues—heavily traveled U.S. 40 
highway through Berkeley—on a school 
day. Alert junior traffic patrol teams and 
well-disciplined students account for an en- 
viable safety record. Inset above shows the 
same intersection in 1923, the year the 
patrol program was started with coopera- 
tion of the City of Berkeley. 


coat, hat, boots and use the semaphores 
and whistles—all provided by the City 
of Berkeley. Assigned as director, one 
member of the police department works 
full time with all the schools including 
Whittier-U.E. and their teacher-spon- 
sors in directing safety activities. This 
central direction throughout the city 
standardizes procedures, lending control 
and status to the program. 

One teacher from the Whittier-U.E. 
teaching staff is appointed by the prin- 
cipal as sponsor for the patrol. The 
sponsor has the responsibility for the 
conduct of the entire traffic safety pro- 
gram for the school, a position filled 
with rich experiences in human rela- 
tions and opportunities for character 
development as well as many pro!lems 
of discipline. 


Top Sergeant Has Place 


Assisting the sponsor is the Top Ser 
geant—usually a high-sixth grade doy, 
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electe: by the membership to hold 
ofice for one semester. His presence 
provides leadership to all the patrols at 
the crosswalks. The Sergeants’ Council, 
by far the most important factor in the 
program, meets once a week. To these 
meetings come the sergeants of the 
yarious patrols to discuss their problems, 
reach decisions, and receive help and 
encouragement. The weekly meetings 
are presided over by the Top Sergeant 
while the sponsor takes notes on the 
contents of the discussion. Other mem- 
bers of the patrol are always invited 
and any teacher or parent may come- 
an important factor in community- 
school relations and often the means of 
solving difficult and touchy problems 
between members of the patrol and 
children using the crosswalks. 


The patrol itself, the operating unit, 
is composed of four boys with sema- 
phores, a corporal to help with escort- 
ing children and the sergeant who uses 
the whistle signal in directing street 
traffic. The morning patrols are on duty 
at nine, ten and twelve while the after- 
noon patrols supervise the crosswalks 
at one, two and three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 


Crosswalk Supervision Not Enough 


If children from nursery school 
through the sixth grades are to be con- 
scious of the problems involved, an 
integrated program of safety education 
must be developed as a part of the 
curriculum to supplement the work of 
the patrols. Especially in dense popula- 
tion centers, the safe passage of chil- 
dren at the crossings does not begin at 
those crosswalks, but rather in the 
school room. 


At our school, the staff recognizes 
safety as a continual problem which 
must be treated in many different ways 
according to the age levels involved. 
The composing and reading of safety 
tules in the classroom is a good start 
but teachers and children go deeper 
than this. Effective teaching and learn- 
ing which makes a difference in attitude 
and behavior demands that the child be 
immersed in the problem solving situa- 
tion. Such personal identification means 
more to the child than the verbal sym- 
bols in the classroom. 


Play Presentations Help 

Dramatic play situations developed 
by teachers have helped to develop per- 
‘onal identification successfully. Street 
‘omer | ssons led by the traffic patrols 
‘tress conduct and teach self-control. 
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Here is an excellent example of how district 


and city can team together to protect children’s 


lives and teach safety and citizenship 


Promptness and a sense of responsibility 
are by-products of this instruction. 

At playground assemblies, using simu- 
lated crosswalks painted on the asphalt, 
patrols demonstrate situations. Students 
volunteer to use roller skates, tricycles, 
and bicycles and are shown how to 
“play safe.” Family groups sometimes 
cooperate in these demonstrations. 


Primary assemblies in the auditorium 
extend safety instruction through dem- 
onstration of conduct in halls and at 
drinking fountains and in use of play- 
ground equipment. The city’s director 
of junior traffic police appears at these 
assemblies to talk about dangers of 
traffic and to offer specific suggestions 
for personal safety. 

We developed a four-scene play and 
presented it before upper grade stu- 
dents and interested parents. It drama- 
tized a traffic accident, the hospital 
bill, and the loss of an important game 
because a player had been hurt. The 
sponsor and students worked together 
on scenery, commentary, costumes, and 
dialogue. 


Safety Lessons Taught 


While safe passage at crosswalks and 
alert safety behavior on school property 
are worthwhile goals for a program, 
there is a third contribution which must 
be realized. The program comes at a 
time in the boys’ developing years when 
“belonging” is important. Boys develop 
habits of service, responsibility, self- 
control and mutual respect better in 
real situations than by reading books 
or listening to lectures on discipline. 

Making right choices, making de- 
cisions on acceptable personal behavior, 
and sharing responsibilities and suc- 
cesses are worthwhile objectives of our 
safety program. The work of the traffic 
patrol provides many opportunities for 
achieving personal growth and charac- 
ter development. On the threshold of 
adolescence, children in this manner 
have opportunities to absorb some of the 
necessary ingredients of tomorrow’s 
citizen. 
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An illustrated safety brochure published 
by Eastbay Chapter of the National Safety 
Council was distributed at a student-parent 
assembly where a safety play was staged. 
Identification cards for patrol members 
name the boys Berkeley Junior Police 
Officers. The sergeant’s manual published 
by a men’s service club helps patrol mem- 
bers to understand their responsibilities. 
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reedom is not an idle 


Citizenship education in California 


1S recognized as 30 schools receive 


awards from Freedoms Foundation 


HIRTY 


honorary citations in the sixth an- 


California schools won 
nual Freedoms Foundation Awards at 
Washington’s Birthday ceremonies at 
Valley Forge. That this state’s citizen- 
ship education continues at high levels 
is indicated by the tally which shows 
that California won more honors than 
any other two states combined. 

Principal awards, which provide a 
Valley Forge pilgrimage for student 
and teacher, a Valley Forge Freedom 
library, and a George Washington honor 
medal, went to three junior high schools 
and six high schools. 


Freedom Library Awards were won 
by five elementary and junior high 
schools, three high schools, and two 
school systems. 

Honor Medal awards were won by 
six elementary and junior high schools 
and five high schools. 

In addition, five students who wrote 
high 
newspapers won $100 each and George 


editorials published in school 


Washington honor medals. 


Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania, was organized six 


Freedoms 


years ago as an independent non-profit 
affiliated with 


sectarian religious group or political 


organization, not any 
party. Awardees were named by a dis- 
tinguished jury from among thousands 
of nominations which best expressed 
the inspiring works of individuals, or- 
ganizations, and schools in building an 


understanding of the American way of 


life. 


Many Californians Represented 
Fifty-eight awards were won by Cali- 
fornia firms and individuals in addition 
to the Classifications 
included general category, advertising. 


school awards. 


cartoons, community programs, com- 


pany employee publications, editorials, 
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essays, letters from armed forces per- 
sonnel, magazine articles, motion pic- 
tures, public addresses, radio programs, 
and sermons. 

Sunol Elementary School of San 
Jose, which had won four consecutive 
annual awards, was named for the sixth 
time as winner of a Freedom Library 
award. Last year the Foundation ruled 
that an awarded school may win a 
pilgrimage in only two of any five non- 
consecutive years. 


Here is a list of school award winners: 


Principal Awards 

Gardena junior high school 

Fred W. Hosler junior high school, 
Lynwood 

Whaley junior high school, Compton 

Alexander Hamilton high school, Los 
Angeles 

Abraham Lincoln high school, San 
Jose 

Lynwood high school 

San Jose high school 

Sweetwater union high school, Na- 
tional City 

Verdugo Hills high school, Tujunga 


Freedom Library Awards 
Bradford Avenue school, Placentia 
Sunol elementary school, San Jose 
Frank L. Walton junior high school, 
Compton 
Willowbrook 
Compton 


junior high school, 
Wilson elementary school, Lynwood 
Culver City senior high school, Cul- 

ver City 

Glendale high school, Glendale 
Riordan high school, San Francisco 
Los Angeles county schools 
San Diego city schools 

Honor Medal Awards 
Anderson elementary school 


Claremont junior high school, Oak- 
land 


Cottonwood union school 

Enterprise junior high school 

Roosevelt junior high school, San 
Diego 

University Heights junior high school, 
Riverside 

Corona senior high school 

John C. Fremont high school, Los 
Angeles 

Point Loma high school, San Diego 

Van Nuys senior high school 

Yuba City union high school 


Top award for college campus pro- 
grams was won by University of South- 
ern California for its Institute of Busi- 
ness Economics, creating a better un- 
derstanding of the American economic 
system. 


Many College Winners 


Other college awards ‘went to Clare- 
mont Men’s College for its summer 
institute on freedom and competitive 
enterprise, East Los Angeles, junior 
college for its citizenship prégram. 
Occidental College for its seminar on 
current problems of political economy, 
and Pomona College for its college 
teachers’ workshop. 

Standard Oil Company of California 
won top award in the radio program 
classification for its Standard school 
broadcast, a music program continued 
since 1926 “which stimulates an appre- 
ciation of America’s rich tradition 0! 
freedom.” 

Esther Sharp Sanderson of Hunts- 
ville, Tennessee, won the top award in 
essays with “Why I Teach.” She wrote 
“Work with the material things of life 
fades into insignificance in comparison 
with the widening horizons of th 
exploring minds of youth. . . . | teach 
for, like a magnetic pole, teachi 4 keeps 
the needle of my aspirations poi:ted t 
the highest and best within myself. I 
have faith . . . that somewhere | hav 


inspired someone who will tse ™! 
» keep 


place and, too, work diligently 
the American dream alive.” 
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AN OUTLINE map of the United States constructed from tinfoil was an ingenious project 
of a fifth grade class. Getting the necessary information to illustrate principal products 
of the states proved to be a valuable educational adventure. 


We Make a Product Map 


Doris Erickson 


A AY fifth grade class developed a 
LYE great deal of enthusiasm in our 
study of the United States, resulting in 
the development of a rather unusual 
product map of the states. 


In our study, we discussed what 
might be the best means of finding out 
the most important products of each 
state. The class decided to write letters 
to the Chamber of Commerce of each 
state. Each student wrote to at least 
one state. The letters were written in 
the classroom but were mailed from 
home, where replies were also received. 
Little did we realize the parent interest 
that this would develop! Each student 
endeavored to write the best possible 
letter in order to insure an answer. 
Students used all their skills associated 
with letter writing. As the letters be- 
gan coming in with attractive brochures 
and informative articles, enthusiasm 
teached a new high. As the mail came 


in, each student reported on material 
received. 


We Write Many Letters 


To |ielp us visualize the results of 
our letter writing, the children made a 
product map of the United States, 
measuring three feet by five feet. 
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A committee decided ways and 
means to build a product map. The 
students decided that the map would 
be different, attractive, and useful. 

Because of a generous gift of silver- 
foil paper given by the Permanente 
Company, which is located in our dis- 
trict, we decided to make our map on 
some of this paper. 


The problem arose as to the best way 
to show the state boundaries. By proc- 
ess of experimentation and elimination, 
colored yarn was found to be the most 
satisfactory material to use. We pur- 
chased a large skein of variegated yarn, 
using a different color to outline each 
state. 

To obtain a large map, we projected 
an outline map to the proper size and 
then traced on ordinary butcher paper. 
The butcher paper we then placed over 
the foil paper and traced again, leaving 
its imprint on the foil. Using cement 
glue, the committee then proceeded to 
glue the yarn on the map. 


We Decide the Products 


In order to determine the most im- 
portant products of the various states 
to be placed on the map, it was neces- 
sary for each student to read text mate- 
rial, the information received in the 
mail, and other reference material. As 
they decided the most important prod- 
ucts, the search began for small articles 
to be placed on the map. It was 
interesting to note the fine spirit of 
cooperation among the children and the 
helpfulness of parents in finding the 
necessary 
samples. 

The result was not only an attractive 
map, but one from which the children 
had gained much information and fun 
in learning. 


product illustrations and 


Miss Erickson teaches at Lincoln school, 
Cupertino union elementary school district. 
The description of this fifth grade class 
was forwarded by D. J. Sedgwick, district 
superintendent. 


“I brush my teeth three times a day, and 
they still fall out!” 














The 
TIME 
LINE 


Arthur R. Wagner 


Building a reference 
chart helps fifth 
graders to understand 


relationships. 





ELPING children to understand 

the great people they can never 
know personally, to locate the land- 
marks of history, to work democratically 
toward a_ worthwhile objective, to 
realize the need for reference books and 
to enjoy using them, while learning new 
words and better writing, seems like a 
vision of the pot of gold at the end of 
a rainbow. A time line can be this pot 
of gold, and it is not a vision. 

A time line can be a means of help- 
ing the children to “see” their own life 
spans in relation to the period being 
studied, can become a “living reference 
book,” and can help to build a lifetime 
interest in Social Studies. 

In the fifth grade at E. M. Cox 
School, Oakland, we decided to make 
a time line for our unit, the Colonial 
Period. Parents liked the idea, and 
accepted the view that the child needed 
to “see” his own part in the picture— 
needed to develop a knowledge of time 
as a “part of the picture.” 

First of all, we talked about a small 
but inadequate commercial time line, 
“complete” with a few pictures. The 
class was interested in the idea of illus- 
trating a “story,” of course. A commit- 


tee of two or three’ students laid 


Mr. Wagner teaches fifth and sixth grades 
at the E. M. Cox school, Oakland. He con- 
tinues with the same class to which he in- 
troduced the “time line” a year ago, the 
students having voted overwhelmingly in 
its favor. Principal H. A. Blethen and 
Supervisor Elinor Robison enthusiastically 
support the teaching method here described. 
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This is the second “time line” the class constructed, covering the 100 years following the 
Colonial Period. The chart tells a story and provides hundreds of documentary details 


to whet interest in social studies. 


out a twenty-foot time line on three- 
foot by four-foot oatmeal roll paper. 
They divided it into one-inch periods, 
each representing one year. We dis- 
cussed the number of “little markers” 
in their own lives, and each could 
readily see his ten-year span in relation 
to the 240-year Colonial Period. 


Many Contributions 

“We” decided we would like to see 
how many important things we could 
find to put below the line, accurately 
placed. Only events that were impor- 
tant “to many people” were to be 
chosen. A committee mounted these 
items after they had been screened, 
corrected, re-written if necessary. 
Everyone could, and did, contribute. 
Hundreds of items were brought in. 
Some children seemed to be living with 
their books. They used reference 
books, atlases, audio-visual materials, 
dictionaries, magazines, and probably 
even a few old almanacs from the attic. 

Equally important, the “time line” 
moved ahead on three “fronts.” Above 
the line, the class decided to put the 
pictures and charts that “showed the 
story.” The second was the actual 
movement ahead on the date line, with 
items linked to it correctly. The third, 
of course, was composed of the “body” 
of the time line, the hundreds of re- 
search items. Visitors came, the line 


grew, learnings were shared trom time 
to time with other classes. The “ready 
reference” material on the wall proved 
helpful in spelling, oral language, and 
other activities of the Social Studies 
program. We even devised a few spell- 
ing games from it. 


Contest in Drawing 


We finally reached the place in 
Colonial history where good boats were 
needed to illustrate the “story.” Every- 
one wanted to draw boats, and every- 
one did draw boats. “Let’s have a con- 
test,” said the teacher, “and we'll vote 
to select the ones we want to mount 
to illustrate early river transportation 
in America.” The class voted, and in- 
terest spurted. 

One committee made an “Explorers 
Chart.” It was mounted appropriatel} 
above the line, and the committee 
moved on to make a few other small 
illustrative charts to fit in with the time 
line. Ac few “eager beavers” mounted 
their items surreptitiously. They werent 
in the right place. “Let’s cover up the 
wrong ones with right ones,” said @ 
student. Cover them they did. 

During this experience, the students 
learned about some great people, they 
worked democratically, and they used 
their reference books. What begin as ¢ 
small project turned out to be a pot o 
gold—and it was not a vision! 
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“HIGHLIGHTS OF EUROPE”. 30 days. $1190 all- 
inclusive. Departures June 18, June 25, July 2, July 4, 
July 31. Always our most popular tour, the itinerary 
includes the highlights of England, rural Belgium and 
Brussels, Holland, Germany and the famed Rhine 
steamer trip, the best of Switzerland, Italy, the Rivieras, 
and Paris. Via motorcoach throughout. Space available. 
“GRAND TOUR” of Europe. 50 days. $1685, all- 
inclusive. Departures June 29 and July 10. The Grand 
Tour includes all of the Highlights Tour above plus 
Scotland, North Sea crossing, all of Scandinavia, South- 
ern France, and Spain. Tour utilizes chartered motor- 
coach, steamer and rail. Many “extras” included. 
Limited space available. 

“Around the World” by air. 60 days. $2995, all- 
inclusive. Tours depart July 1 led by Stoddard Kinney 
of Los Angeles, always popular and thoroughly experi- 
enced; and October 1 led by Dr. J. Paul Leonard, 
President of San Francisco State College. Itinerary 
includes Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, all of 
India, Kashmir (with excursion on fall tour to Nepal 
for viewing Mt. Everest), Ceylon, Egypt, the Holy 
Land, Turkey, Greece, and Rome. Price includes return 
ticket via Germany, Paris, London and New York, or 
via Madrid, Lisbon, and New York. First Class hotels, 
private baths. Limited space available. 


MERCURY TOURS 


210 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Phone: TRinity 3046 


| In San Francisco Bay area, contact DON-EM TRAVEL SERVICE, 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 


You'll fly in luxurious, dependable, big 4-engine 
TWA Constellation Skyliners at 5-miles-a- minute 
flown by crews with over a million miles experience 
Flying smoothly 
above the weather, you'll relax in roomy, cloud-soft 


— overnight across the Atlantic. 


SIX POPULAR TOURS VIA TWA “CONSTELLATION” 


only TWA 


takes you all the way to 


EUROPE 


PARIS...ROME... LONDON 
FRANKFURT... MADRID 


“Music and Art” Tour. 47 days, $1495 all-inclusive. Departs 
July 3, 8, 13. Covers 8 countries, with complete sightseeing 
throughout. Tickets included to great Music Festivals of 
Salzburg, Bayreuth and Aix-en-Provence; Opera under the 
stars in Rome and Verona; Shakespeare Theatre perform- 
ance; Royal Albert Hall concert in London; Opera and 
Folies-Bergere in Paris; enchanting moonlight gondola ser- 
enade in Venice. Optional extensions to Spain-Portugal, 
Edinburgh Music Festival, and Scandinavia. College credit 


if desired. 


“History of Western Man.” 62 days—$1585 all-inclusive. 
Departs June 23. TWA “Constellation” or new “Cristoforo 
Colombo.” An exciting tour idea based on LIFE magazine’s 
remarkable “Picture History of Western Man.” Includes 9 
countries in heart of Europe. Opportunity to meet and get 
to know Europeans as they are, as faculties and students of 
8 European universities will be invited to luncheons and 
dinners with our groups. Separate Scandinavia section. 
Popular leader. College credit if desired. 


The “Flying Classroom” World Tour. 55 days—$2990 all- 
inclusive. Departs June 23. A unique experience in travel. 
While in the air, passengers are provided with maps and 
explanations of the geography and geology of countries be- 
low. On the ground, interesting side trips are taken to 
observe the people as they live—their economic, political 
and social conditions. Includes Alaska, the Orient, East, Mid- 
dle East and Southern Europe. Extremely popular last sum- 
mer. Outstanding leader. College credit if desired. 


FOREIGN STUDY TOURS 


210 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Phone: TRinity 3046 








seats especially designed for your comfort. Ne ; 


Fly the finest... FL YIWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


&. S.M.- EUROPE -AFRICA-ASIA- 


INTRODUCING... the Classroom Furniture 


Samsonite puts light-hearted color 


to help you turn out 


> 4 BRILLIANT 
NEW COLORS... Terra 
Cotta! Turquoise! Brown! Grey! 


x NEW COMFORT- 
CONTOUR DESIGN 
heightens student attention! 


kK NEW BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY with Hard 
Wood or Plastic work surfaces! 


The Mobile Samsonite Open Front Desk New Samsonite Pivot-Back Chair has silent, rubber- 
gives maximum storage space! Forms related cushioned glides, kick-proof “spats”. Pivot-back 
unit with matching Pivot-Back chair. swivels silently, adjusts to individual body contours. 


] 


479 


| ; : NEW CATALOGUE 
\ Design magic of New Samsonite Classroom 


Furniture Catalogue. Complete - 

specifications on new Samsonite y 

. Classroom Furniture. Fully i 

eed illustrated in color. Write 
; ; : Educators Furniture oS 
= i and Supply Co., Inc. “He 

/ : 3 only with Samsonite 5912 R Street, Sacramento. ne ae 
' é ° Phone: Hillcrest 7-5715 . ' 
ke de be _ Classroom Furniture! : 
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of Tomorrow... .ropDayY! 


nd comfort into your classrooms 


brighter, happier students! 


Created by Russel Wright and Samsonite Shaped for Tomorrow! The gracefully Mischief-Proof! Aluminum “spats” on legs 

_.. never before has there been classroom curved contours are posture-designed to defy kick and mop marks! Desk-lid hinges 

furniture as exciting and practical as this! build healthy bodies, make attention less and countersunk “bumpers” can’t be loos- 
tiring, learning more fun! ened, even with a screwdriver! 









4Paint-Box Colors make classrooms bright 

and fun to work in! Tested on school offi- Miracle of Mobility! Mix these units,move It’s Not Expensive! Samsonite actually 
cials in 30 states. the colors mix or match them room to room, with never a conflict costs /ess...because it’s strongest, lasts 
harmoniously, blend with every wall color! in color or contour. longest! 












For all group 
projects, 
Samsonite’s 
colorful Activity 
Table with three 


A new note in schoolroom - i a — i 
furniture, Samsonite’s Circular Table lends an (A - — able 
informal, non-institutional look to the classroom! with six boxes.) 












































Samsonite’s colorful Lift-Lid 
Desk is noiseless, slam-proof, 
tamper-proof. Fingers can’t be 
caught between lid and book box. 










290 square 
inches of 
writing surface! 
New Samsonite 
Tablet Desk 
Chair plays 
multiple roles 
in classroom, 
meeting rooms, 
lunchroom. 






Newness of line, 
brilliance of color, keynote 
Samsonite’s Teacher’s Desk. 


Maximum work and 
storage space! 



















Samsonite. 
Student Desk 
can also’serve 
as table. 
Several can 
be pushed 
together for 
group 
projects. 































New rolling contours in 
Samsonite’s Unit Chair! 
Available with Samsonite’s 
new swivel back. 
Back swivels 
















Plenty of leg 





Hi to cradle room and 
i i every body ! 
| ! storage space! 
| movement! The 

i Samsonite 

| Shelf Desk 

! | brings 


modern color, 


ff 



















| |New Samsonite Trapezoid Table j graceful lines 
/ adapts in groups to endless to the 
® combinations for varied classroom. 


schoolroom activities. 


Exclusive Sales Representative —California Public Schools 


FURNITURE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5912 R Street, SACRAMENTO « Phone: Hillcrest 7-5715 
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We Evaluate Personnel Selection 


Kenneth A. Martyn and Harold J. Bienvenu 


Mr. Martyn is principal of Addison ele- 


Palo Alto Principals’ Association gives employment of 


mentary school and Mr. Bienvenu is princi- 


pal of Ventura elementary school, both in 


the Palo Alto unified school district. 





A naw high in Havel Lago 





Low-cost luxury is the key- 
note of Greyhound’s new Air 
Suspension coaches! They 
give you a panoramic view 
of America’s most delightful 
scenery, through 6-foot pic- 
ture windows. You ride re. 
laxed behind one of the 
world’s finest drivers. No 
parking bother, no traffic 
strain —and the cost is only a 
fraction as much as driving! 





Only by Greyhound can 
you ride the beautiful new 
Scenicruiser (pictured 
above) —with dual-level 
sightseeing, super-smooth 
Air Suspension Ride, per- 
fected air conditioning—and 
even a complete washroom. 
Hundreds of Greyhound’s 
famous Highway Traveler 
coaches also feature Air 
Suspension Ride, air condi- 
tioning, panoramic picture 
windows. 


.-AT THE SAME LOW FARES BY 


GREYHOUN D. 


~ ~ 


NEW! VACATION-PLANNING MAP 


— showing dozens of Expense-Paid 
Tour prices and places, all around 
America. Mail to Greyhound Tour De- 
partment, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago, 
illinois. Full-color map is free. 


PB oe 
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Name 
Address 


City & State 


Send me special infor- 
mation on a Tour to: - ST-4-55 


1 prefer (] Individual Tour [] Escorted Group Tour 


teachers a New Look. Simple courtesy, efficiency, and 


cooperation pays good dividends in personnel choices, 


AM an experienced teacher. | have 

just completed an interview at Jor- 
dan junior high school in Palo Alto. A 
member of the Palo Alto Teachers’ 
Association greeted me as I entered this 
modern building. She introduced me to 
three Palo Alto principals who inter- 
viewed me privately in a counselor's 
office. They were friendly but direct 
and thorough. 

After the interview, a teacher hostess 
guided me to the library and gave me 
pamphlet material describing the school 
system. We had coffee while other 
Palo Alto teachers answered my ques- 
tions about the school district and com- 
munity. As I left at the end of the 
hour, the superintendent informed me 
that I would be offered a contract. 
After experiencing such efficiency and 
friendliness, I will of course accept.” 

This testimony on the New Look in 
teacher selection for Palo Alto resulted 
from our evaluation study implemented 
by Dr. Parr and the staff of the CTA 
San Francisco office. 

We began this project at the request 
of the Area IV Committee of the 
C.E.S.A. Needs Study. First we evalu- 
ated our teacher selection program by 
questionnaires to teachers and _princi- 
pals in Palo Alto, by letters to ten 
comparable districts in the United 
States, by interviews with professional 
association and teacher college place- 
ment officers and by conferences with 
experts in personnel selection. Then 
we utilized the evaluation study to 
reorganizé our program of teacher re- 
cruitment, selection and assignment. 
Here is a summary of our findings: 


RECRUITMENT 


The more good teachers who apply 
for positions in a district, the better. 
The following recruitment program, 
with particular emphasis on the CTA 
Placement Office in San Francisco, in- 
creased the number of experienced 
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wachers Who applied in Palo Alto last 


year. 
|, Use the CTA Placement Office inten- 


sively. 





» Conduct interviews in the California 
and western states college placement 


offices. 








Send a letter to placement officers 
directly from the superintendent each 
year. Notify them of openings and 





describe the positions in detail. 






| Send a mimeographed form containing 
such information as tenure procedure. 
size of district, and educational policy 








to each placement office. 





;, Notify placement officers promptly when 





vacancies are filled. 





», Revise the salary scale to place the 





district in a better bargaining position 





for experienced teachers. 





in the system to 
invite teaching friends to apply. 


SELECTION 


Selecting the best teachers from 

mong those applying is too important 
t) leave to improvisation. The screen- 
ig process must be systematic if it is 
) be accurate and reasonable in its 
lemand on teacher time. However, the 
ystem must also be flexible if it is to 
vork successfully with people. We wel- 
me each candidate cordially and 
teat him professionally. With these 
purposes in mind, we set up the follow- 
ing system for selection: 


- Encourage teachers 












|, Require an application from every can- 
didate. 

2 Study the placement papers on each 
candidate before the interview, if pos- 
sible. These papers must be seen before 
the candidate is hired. 









. Obtain a direct recommendation from 
the immediate previous employer, pref- 
erably by telephone or personal con- 
versation. 







Observe teacher applicants in action. 
The observation should take place only 
with the permission of the teacher to be 
observed, the principal and superintend- 
ents involved. 


Ask the local teachers’ association to 
provide teacher hostesses to meet with 
the applicants, make them feel welcome, 
serve coffee and guide them through 
the interview. 

'. Provide a warm, attractively furnished 
Place for the interviews, 
library with counsellors’ offices. 

. Have a team of principals interview 

each candidate. One such team inter- 

view is enough. 


such as a 


, Have each principal rate the candidate 
immediately after the interview. Make 
this signed rating the principal’s com- 
mitment to the superintendent to accept 
or reject the candidate. 
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We inform the candidate immediately 
of ys selection status provided all his 
plagement papers and recommendations 
havé been presented. We consider care- 
fully at this time his preference for 
ant, 


ASSIGNMENT 


A school district’s policy on teacher 
assignment must be explicit. Districts 
frequently lose good teachers by inade- 
quate attention to this part of personnel 
policy. The superintendent of schools 





has the primary responsibility for the 
hiring and assignment of teachers. The 
principal’s responsibility for this impor- 
tant facet of administration and super- 
vision varies greatly from district to 
district. 

In Palo Alto the responsibility for 
the assignment of every teacher rests 
with the superintendent. Whenever 
feasible, however, and without abroga- 
tion of his responsibility, the superin- 
tendent has approved a policy of mutual 
agreement between himself and the 
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HAWAII 


7 full days as low as $271 from 
California via UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonderful low-cost tours to 
these enchanting islands—from 7 to 22 days. Low prices 
include Waikiki hotel, sightseeing, round trip air fare 
and transportation to and from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii! Write: Director 


\ of Summer sessions, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


T.H. Fully accredited. 
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Send coupon for free information and folders 
or contact your nearest United office. 
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individual school principal to whom 
the teacher is to be assigned. When 
an effective alternative exists, the super- 
intendent will not assign a teacher to 
any school where the principal does not 
want that teacher. 


In general, a principal who person- 
ally recruits a teacher will have that 
teacher assigned to his school. Usually, 
a principal who asks for a_ specific 
teacher will have him assigned to his 
school. When conflict arises, i.e., when 
two or more principals want the same 
teacher, the superintendent will make 
the decision. 


The principal must have a direct 
voice in the selection and assignment of 
his teachers. He knows the special 
needs of the children, teachers, and 
parents with whom the teacher candi- 
will work. If the 
principal are to work together for the 
maximum benefit of the students, they 


date teacher and 


must have a good personal relationship. 
They cannot fulfill the purposes of the 
educational program without general 
agreement on educational philosophy. 


Role of Principal 


In many districts the principal has 


an indefinite role in teacher assignment 
and hiring. This leads to conflicts and 
inconsistency that can do damage to 
the educational program of the children 
involved. Therefore the individual 
school principal must have a responsible 
and explicit role in the assignment and 
hiring of teachers. 

As a result of our evaluation and New 
Look in teacher selection, we have an 
increased awareness of the need for re- 
cruiting more experienced teachers. We 
have found the CTA Placement Service 
to be the best single source of experi- 
enced career teachers. This professional 
service could be improved however, if 
even more successful teachers would 
use it. 

Teachers’ salaries will improve gree t!yv 
when we have more active competition 
for good teachers. The ethical consider- 
ations of recruitment make it difficult 
for a district to recruit teachers from 
other districts unless the teachers make 
the first move to show availability. Ex- 
perienced teachers must indicate avail- 
ability to districts willing to pay more 
The CTA Place- 
ment Office can perform this service. 


for career teachers. 


Administrators as well as teachers can 


profit from the regular use of this pro- 
fessional office. 

Finally, the professional selection o{ 
teachers requires skill, organization and 
constant evaluation on the part of even 
school district. Palo Alto’s success this 
past year is due in great measure to the 
attention we have focused on this pro. 
fessional problem. 


RESTRAINT OF TRADE 


“I should say NOT.” 


BOOK COVERS 


to be effective, must withstand all the weather 
conditions which students encounter, carrying 
books to and from school. They must also resist 
the rubbing and scuffing incidental to their use 
in the classroom. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of a paper especially designed to 
meet these requirements. 


They are attractive 


and 


They are easily adjusted — and 
They stay on the book. 


They represent a definite dollar-and-cents saving because they prolong 
the life of the book from one to three years. 


Get The HOLDEN Habit — IT PAYS! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


a ee 
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How a Teacher 
built a Town Hall 


Mabelle B. McGuire 


0 start a town hall is not usually 
ie extra - curricular activity for a 
wacher, nor is it ever listed as a task 
in the ordinary line of duty. But to 
Marguerite Scott, who had taken on 
the principalship of the evening school 
i) relieve a man for war service, it 
wuld be classed as both. 


That was in 1943 in Ventura, where 
\liss Scott taught. She realized that the 
eening school could not meet all the 
needs of adult education. If only the 
Jender budget could cover a forum 
type of program! 


Taking her problem to D. R. Henry, 
the junior college principal, she re- 
eived some good advice. “This is for 
the people. There will be some civic- 
minded business men to back the move- 
ment if you get it started.” There were. 


Mr. Theodore Groene, a local mer- 
chant, personally endorsed the project 
ind underwrote the first year’s budget 
$1800 for four speakers of the highest 
aliber. 


Then Marguerite and her committee 
went to work. They talked town hall 
everywhere they went. Miss Scott sold 
tickets to storekeepers, filling station 
ittendants, students and fellow teach- 
ers—350 season tickets! Ventura Town 
Hall became an organization in the 
spring of 1944 and has been doing well 
ever since. 


This year the lecturers have been Dr. 
Frank C. Baxter, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Dr. Will Durant and Mr. Heinrich 
Harrer, author and traveler, all good 
‘are for the townspeople. 


Miss Scott, who is now dean of the 
Evening Division of the new Ventura 
Colleg was recently made an honorary 
ite member of Town Hall. She has the 
dmiration of a grateful people for her 
‘nspired efforts to “build” a town hall. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


It’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table. . . a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 
across the nation — ail linked dependably, economically by railroad! 


Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators. Finally, the grain moves to the 
mills for grinding into flour and feed. 


peed 


At the bakeries, dough is prepared by 
formula in huge batches. Enormous 
ovens, like the one above, bake thousands 
of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 
wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 





Here we see a machine at the mill, 
which sifts flour by shaking it down 
through multiple layers of fine silk screen, 
From the mill, bulk shipments go to the 
bakeries — again by rail. 


Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands 
of miles from its point of origin in a 
sunny western field! Last year, America 
ate over ten billion pounds of bread, 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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How Ninth Grade English Came to 


Junior high school students create dramatic 


innovation to show community “This Is Our Life” 


HANKS to the creative efforts of 36 

Corona junior high school script 
writers and choric program producers, 
the residents of the community will see 
and hear a dramatic innovation when 
they go to the school’s graduation exer- 
cises in early June. 

Instead of the conventional rites, an 
outdoor production combining pag- 
eantry and choric speaking will make 
the occasion memorable as the probable 
birth of a new community tradition. 
Its title: “This Is Our Life.” 

But the major significance of the 
project. is curricular, Superintendent 
George Kibby and CJHS Principal 
Charles Colwell point out. The produc- 
tion will culminate the research, writ- 
ing, and speaking that are under way 
im a ninth grade classroom where 36 
students this year are finding out that 
the once-drear English class can be the 
most exciting and vital part of the day. 
Their No. 1 resource person and guide 
is Teacher Elizabeth Marquis. The 
title, “This Is Our Life,” is the key to 
the course’s genius as a motivator of 
the youths’ interest. 

The project reflects the administra- 
tion’s and Miss Marquis’ judgment that 
a book report on “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” is less important to Corona stu- 
dents than a report on their own school 
days. It suggests that identifying adjec- 
tives in the worktext is less important 
than using them poetically in a script 
that will tell the community about the 
composite Corona ninth grader. It hints 
that passive learnings about the prin- 
of good are less 
important than involvement in a sink- 
or-swim civic contribution that necessi- 
tates close cooperation among class 
members, school departments, and 
community leaders. 

Raw material for the program script 
consists of papers written by each stu- 


ciples citizenship 
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Ed Ritter 





This committee’s job is to find out how outdoor pageants and plays were started in 
California communities. Other ninth grade English committees seriously went about 
their independent jobs, helping in the production of a graduation event which may set 
a new community tradition. Teacher Elizabeth Marquis guided the students in research 
problems. 


dent on poignant episodes of his years 
in school, on traits exhibited by adults 
he admires, and on his dreams for the 
future. 

Student committees use the 
papers in authoring scripts with proper 
cadence for choric speaking. Four 
committees have such special jobs as 
gathering data on school history and on 
ways in which outdoor pageants and 
plays have been developed in other 
California communities. 


will 


Later stages of the project will entail 
cooperation with other ninth grade 
English classes to secure maximum 
participation of graduates. Speech and 
music departments of the school will 
help in the final polishing of the 
production. 


Mr. Ritter, a frequent Journal contribu: 
tor, is coordinator of secondary education 
for the office of Riverside County super 


tendent of schools. 
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Are You a Negativist ? 


Is our own underdog attitude responsible 


for much of the defection from the 


teaching profession? If recruitment needs 


of 1960 are to be met, our outlook must change. 


\ current circulation is the story of 
I’, hard-bitten executive who hung 
in his office a sign with the exhortation, 
‘Think!’ To his apoplectic astonish- 
ment, the next morning he found that 
his overbearing attitude had prompted 
a anonymous employee to modify the 
sign to read, “Think, or thwim.” 

This bit of humor suggests, however, 
the serious situation of the teaching 
profession regarding the problem of 
recruitment. The preparation of teach- 
as in the United States decreased 6.5 
per cent during 1953-54 and indications 
ae that the number of qualified gradu- 
ates will decrease another six or seven 
pr cent during 1954-55. The number 
of graduates prepared for teaching has 
declined 26 per cent since 1950 accord- 
ing to the figures of the NEA. Waurine 
Walker, NEA president, recently stated 
that around 40 per cent of the college 
graduates who have prepared for teach- 
ing fail to take teaching positions. 

According to Dr. Ray C. Maul, who 
conducts the NEA Annual Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report, during the 
current school year there is need for 
5,000 new elementary teachers and 





arted in 


it about H 50,000 new high school teachers for new 
may se! @ enrollment and as teacher replacements. 
research 


‘nother 80,000 additional teachers are 
weeded to relieve overcrowding and 
replacement of teachers with sub-stand- 
id credentials. 

These figures assume even more 
‘artling proportions in view of the fact 


entail Ht, . . 
lle hat the nation-wide ele »mentary enroll- 


grade nent has by no means spent its force. 
— Even larger numbers are vet to enroll 
ech = n the first t grade. The 4,000,000 births 
7 rl: 1 1953 established a new record and 
Q C 


‘S assured steadily increasing pressure 


Robert R. Ford 


Mr. Ford is vice-principal of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt school of Bellflower city school 
district. His interest in recruitment prob- 
lems was recently whetted in a USC course 
in Personnel Administration. 


-N&W- HORIZONS - 


A suggestion we hope you find 


interesting and useful 





New Idea For Graduation 


Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


EASY DIRECTIONS 


fre (Mf See girl figure a and boy figure B. 

} Make patterns; 12” boy; 11” girl. 

| Trace on masonite or ‘ply wood, 

about 4%” thick. Cut with jig 

A saw; maieit flesh color; dry; dress. 

Have as many boy and girl cut-outs as there 
are boys and girls in the class. 


Class photo wil! provide photo of each gradu- 
ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 
(including hair) —size of cut-out head, about 
114”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 
Do not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 
feet inserted in base. 

To dress boys: Small committee cuts patterns 
and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


Trousers: — Fold 7x7” sq. of grey flannel and 
seam together lengthwise. Turn and flatten 
with seams at side and stitch §” up in center 
of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 
legs. Fold so there is a front and back 
crease in each leg; press. Pull on trous- 
ers, forcing 5” stitching between legs. 
Glue tightly around waist . . Cut white 
felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 
collar turned down, see photo; paste on 
B felt tie (class color). Make complete 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


To dress girls: Mother of each girl makes 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


” 


Make wood base 2x3x34” with slot. Securely 


insert feet of cut-outs. 








Want a refreshing little lift ? 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing ff 

of healthful, delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural 

little pickup”. Try it tonight. 


nthe first grade at least until 1959. 







Peak Is Yo 

contribu: Is ret to Come 
ducation At conzressional hearings, Samuel M. 
superin ff 5townell. United States Commissioner 


' Education, used charts which show 
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35,000,- 
000 pupils in the public schools will 
increase to 42,000,000 by 1960. By 
this latter date, there will be a great 


that the current enrollment of 


increase in family units as a result of 
the population increase which began at 
the close of World War II. 


this increase in the number of families, 


In view of 


it seems logical to assume that enroll- 
ment will continue to rise beyond 1960. 
It is also anticipated that the present 
need for 80,000 qualified teachers to 
relieve overcrowding and for replace- 
with sub-standard 


ment of teachers 





credentials will have rocketed to 275,- 
000 teachers. 

The problem of the inadequate sup- 
ply of teachers is complex, having a 
number of reasons among which are: 
(1) low birth rate of the thirties, (2) 
recruitment of teachers into industry 
and the military during World War II, 
(3) continued recruitment of education 
graduates into industry at higher sal- 
aries, (4) increased school enrollment, 
(5) increased pupil-teacher ratio and 
other added duties, and (6) improved 
licensing standards. 


Approved! 


“LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” 


A Bell and Howell photo 


Eualuated and Recommended for 


JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE CLASSES in 
JOURNALISM and SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tass film deals with a service that is funda- 
mental to the life of any community — the 
local newspaper. Both the high school social 
studies teachers and the journalism teachers 
who evaluated it for classroom use, at the 
request of the Bureau of Visual Education of 
one of America’s foremost universities, con- 
sider that it has “great usefulness” in both 
these subject fields at the junior high and 
senior high school and college levels. 


The film tells the story of a typical local 
newspaper — an actual one, the “Newbury 
Weekly Times’ — and of the market town 
community which it serves. The editor di- 
rects the paper independently of any large 
financial group and without fear or favor. 
His paper is representative of similar news- 
papers all over the world. Its pages reflect the 
life of a typical small country town, report- 
ing events of local interest and voicing local 
opinion. This is illustrated by means of par- 
ticular incidents, including that of the editor 
himself attending a local Council meeting 
and how, through his editorial advocacy sup- 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


ported by local opinion, he succeeds in effect- 
ing a minor reform. The film takes us from the 
collection of news to the printing presses and 
finally shows us how the newspaper goes out 
to be read eagerly and talked over through- 
out the whole community. 


The teachers who evaluated ‘LOCAL 
NEWSPAPER” said that it was “of great 
usefulness in pointing out the similarities 
and differences in how Americans and Brit- 
ons do things’ and that for teachers who 
recognize this ‘the film has a great discussion 
potential.” They felc it was valuable “for the 
additional insight it gives into British indi- 
vidual and community character” and for 
“its comparison of newspapess and social 
life in two different countries.” 


“LOCAL NEWSPAPER” 
B/W 20 Minutes 


Rent $2.50 Sale $55.00 





30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 





30 





But beyond these reasons. 


seems 
that there well might be at |: ist oy, 
other. At the present time, it .ppear 
that the profession is harvesting th, 
results of the post war negati\ “hel; 
the-poor-teacher” salary and recryit. 
ment programs. It is possible that th, 
manner in which attention iis bee 


drawn to the pressing prob ems of 
public education has resulted in nop. 
consideration of the teaching profession 
by potential teachers due to the much 
publicized low salaries and/or the con. 
clusion that there must be something 
wrong with the teaching profession j{ 
there are so many unfilled vacancies, 


Our negative advertising is of th 
type which is capable of creating 4 
chain reaction, a dangerous downward 
spiral characterized by a lack of quali- 
fied teachers, positions filled by an 
increasing number of teachers with 
sub-standard credentials, a decrease in 
prestige for the profession and an 
additional decrease in the number ot 
students preparing for the profession. 


Suggestions for solving problems ot 
recruitment are many and varied, but 
the procedure with the greatest poten- 
tial seems to be the personal contact 
which teachers have with pupils and 
Perhaps pupil indifference 
regarding public education is prompted 


parents. 


by a reticence on the part of educators 


to further their own special interests, 
but, in a larger sense, it is a travesty 
upon the ability of our educational 
system to meet a national problem with 
which it is directly concerned. 

As teachers, it seems that each of us 
ought daily to ask ourselves the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Have I today by precept made 
being a teacher seem like a desirable 
personality pattern? 


2. Have I today made some effort 
to make the profession of teaching seem 
desirable and worthwhile? 


The production of war material which 
was dependent upon the effort of the 
individual worker during World War Il 
was acclaimed throughout the nation. 
A similar demand is facing the teach- 
ing profession, a demand for effort 0 
the part of every educator to guide 
promising pupils toward the protessio! 
in a positive, psychologically sounc 
manner. If, through indifference, “ 
fail to recruit an adequate nuniber 0 
qualified candidates, we shall 0 rselves 
have struck a blow against our chose! 
profession. 
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[he account below, written by Robert M. Rees, CTA Field Service Rep- 
ysentative, is a brief summary of a speech made by the Rev. Brustat at 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church in Fresno the evening of January 20. Noting 
neralizations regarding infiltration of Communism in the public schools, 
Rees contacted Dr. Richard Kennan of the NEA and obtained detailed in- 
rmation on the attacker's background in Scarsdale, New York. Rees’s sum- 
nary is contained in a mimeographed release which is available on request. 
he statement here is published to indicate (1) CTA’s vigilance in opposing 
uthless attackers of public education and (2) CT.l’s defense against com- 


CRITIC THWARTED 


Brustat attack in Fresno parried when 


business bureau reported representa- 
tives of this publication and a Letter- 
gram collected $5000 support money in 
one community before it was exposed. 
John T. Flynn, himself an attacker 
of public education as socialistic, could 
not stomach the National Republic. 
Several years ago he wrote, “. . . what 
better racket than to save the schools 
from this monster (Communism). There- 
fore, organize an agency like, for 
instance, the National Republic Letter- 
gram Service. . . . Send out letters, bul- 
letins, circulars and pamphlets keeping 
loyal teachers advised of the march of 
the Reds on the schools, Then you can 
call on patriotic rich men to subscribe 
$100, $150, or maybe $1000 to carry 
on this great work.” - . 
Whether Brustat is misled is the 
moot question. He is not courteous! He 
let loose'a blast at a publication used 
in Fresno area schools without letting 
school boards or school people know 


anything about his dissatisfactions—-* 


gave them no time to make adequate 
investigation and to report their de- 
cision. He has yet to prove his conten- 
tions about Scholastic and its editor. 
Scholastic Magazines is studying possi- 
bilitv of a case of suit for libel. 

The Fresno Bee, which reported the 
charges and alerted school people to 
them, ran a second story of sufficient 
length to discredit the charges. At the 
request of CTA staff members, NEA 
Defense Commission Secretary Dr. 
Richard Kennan alerted school people 
in other communities to Brustat and 
what he might say and provided Field 
Service with an account of Brustat’s 
activities. 

Valley school people and _ citizens 
awaited facts following the Fresno 
charges. 
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ot the Be mistic influences. JWM 
ting a i 
nward 
quali- Reverend Mr. Augustin Brustat’s 
by an harges against Scholastic Magazines 
with JJ hefore a Fresno audience January 20 
ase in @ fell flat. Brustat, a Scarsdale minister 
idan na speaking tour, charged the maga- 
ber of @ vines conveyed the party line of Com- 
ssion. munism and that the editor was for- 
ms of @ merly connected with a communist 
d, but @ font paper. . . . CTA and NEA staff 
poten- J members sought and studied facts about 
ontact @ Brustat and his charges. 
Is and Findings: Scholastic published 
erence @ twenty-five articles pointing up the 
mptec BM nenace of Communism during 1954— 
icators HH the outstanding job in the whole coun- 
terests. My to inform youth about totalitarian 
ee governments. The editor was unjustly 
ational ittacked. Even Congressman Velde’s 
m with House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee is uninterested in pursuing a 
1 of us @ study of the editor's loyalty to his 
follow- untry. 
Brustat, however, was among a hand- 
made @ ‘ul of citizens in Scarsdale, New York, 
sirable MH who attacked high school books. The 
ittackers wanted the board to tell them 
- effort vhat teachers had recommended books 
g seem ind writings in the library to which the 
- andful objected. The Scholastic editor, 
‘Iso a Searsdale resident, presented 
| which )000 signatures of other citizens asking 
of the # the board to stand firm against the 
War Il @ tandful. The board stood firm. Bru- 
nation. @ stat attacked the editor again three 
teach @ thousand miles from home, in Fresno. 
oe Brustat wrote his account of the 
fession : arsdale story in the National Repub- 
soil a =. medium for professional 
He red ipon schools in this country and 
ber ot *aited va professional school attacker 
ales tamed Valter Steele. The July issue of 
a ie National Republic, 1953, carried a 
‘tory titled, “The New Three R’s— 
~Read ’, Ritin’, and Reds.” A better 
oril 1955 
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summer 
at ucla 


three programs 
for teachers 


FAMILY FINANCIAL SECURITY 
EDUCATION ‘WORKSHOP 


June 20 to July 30. 
(40 room and board scholarships available) 


% 


THE RENAISSANCEX: ITS ARTS, 
LETTERS AND HISTORY 


July 5 to July 22 


SUMMER SESSION IN 
EDUCATION 


June 20-July 30 


for complete information, write to: 


university 
extension 
university 

of 

california 

los angeles 24 








A TEACHER AFFECTS ETERNITY {-: 


Ir fol 

wma’ 

iilder 

‘hey Te 

EACHING often becomes so diffi- confronted with: “I dare you to teach me There are other ways I can be of ft may 
cult that it’s easy to lose sight of anything,” slowly chips away at a _ service.” oride, 

its rewards. The icy waters of the teacher's morale and endurance. Nor is That’s the time to sit quietly for , Hj careers 
nearest lake seem preferable to the this all. Just the impact of so many few moments—some place a long wa Tho 
utter exhaustion at the end of each day. _ personalities, to say nothing of the ani- from any school—and let the healing ng pa 
The wearing friction of negative atti- mal exuberance of youth, may threaten of perspective sponge away the spots J yas d 
tudes, the effort to sell the most valu- to engulf us. We're inclined to think, of doubt. hreate 
able commodity in the world when, “Why did I ever go into teaching? Like the ripples on that icy lake, ou, Jen. V 
influence travels far. The: 

“My teacher says .. .” iren’t 

“Where'd you learn that?” av? 


SOUTH ERN CALI FO RN IA “Well, my teacher told us today . , .” ‘ti 


How often these words have prefaced @ j,jcht. 


some remembered information taken J .oy're 
home, or given in answer to an argu- ur te 


ment or question. Perhaps little Johnny J send] 
has been persuaded to eat his vege- @ becom 
tables, or Jane to drink her milk be- J sop ar 
cause, “Teacher says it’s good for us.” J dC. 
Maybe it’s a political argument that’s nu k 
Six Weeks Session—June 20 to July 30 finally clinched by, “Professor Miller J ant t 
Four Weeks Session—August 1 to August 27 knows his stuff; he’s a real authority, ilties 
and he says...” Or the job in the J yt in 
Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of | business world that the young veteran  jons. 
the University, undergraduate and graduate. needs so badly becomes his because of § sive u: 
Special features include courses, workshops, or semi- @ letter of recommendation from his ng of 
nars in Business Education, Consumer Education, jnstructor in the Business Education § \s dey 
Teaching Sciences in Elementary Schools, Interna- a ns re 
tional Affairs, Industrial Arts, Human Nutrition, ee pre. — ee ee If th 
Driver Education, Educational Film Communication, us, “Say, is Stickney still teaching shop ae 
Telecommunications, | Family Life Education, Moral up there? He sure taught me plenty ooey we 
and Spiritual Values in Education. teache 
about motors. I was sort of wild, but @, a 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. he set me straight a time or two. Reckon 
Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, I might have got into some real trouble Letter: 
librarians, and ministers in active service. if it hadn’t been for him.” 
- apenas — are Se ee These are the things that we, the Som 
> S. t tjul. te 
Ce ee. eee Sen ee nee teachers, do not always hear, but they @ “" th 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational : throat 
activities are provided. are a part of our rewards—and, of our 
. responsibilities. — 
For Bulletin Write to Dean of Summer Session E ent. or 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA "membered Meetings aa 


Los Angeles 7, California Sometimes as we're walking down the 

street, someone—we may vaguely re- @ mem 
member having met her at a school § ‘ous 
function—steps us to say, “I want to @ “rget 
« z ; ; 

mm Teacher -Desig ned thank you for all you’ve done this year @ ‘seme 
to help our son. My husband and I do @ ‘ving 
Tours of Europe appreciate so much the interest youve tion 

OUR FIFTH YEAR taken in him.” Like t 


We walk on. How bright the day Englis 
RS seems now. The hurt left over from @ ™ stuc 
yesterday’s problem is nearly gone. We @ re | 


Central Europe including Central Europe including wish we could remember whose mother fj '° e 
Scandinavia . . . $1390 or Spain, Portugal and she is, but it doesn’t really matter. J “te hu 
83 Days No. Africa .... $1390 Some young life was straightened and ‘ven 

85 Days strengthened by our touch. Measu 


Write for Literature How hard it is sometimes, to see i0 The 


6839 Buckingh Bivd. th sstless, belligerent, indifferent HH ing ¢, 
EUR-CAL TRAVEL havin Smeets Tal die ea ont the nation a 


builders, the destiny shapers of tom0l Hf edge , 
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yw. Yet as the years roll by, we watch 
former students become politicians, 
wmakers, bank presidents, home 
iilders, scientists and teachers. When 
ey reach positions of fame or success, 


in learning and in sharing. It seems to 
me that SHARING is the most impor- 
tant word in a teacher’s teaching vocab- 
ulary. We share our knowledge, our 
wisdom, our ideals. How happy we are 
when we see that our students are 


when we're not teaching “Character.” 
Yes, sometimes teaching becomes so 
difficult that it’s easy to lose sight of its 
rewards, but remember what Henry 
Brooks Adams says, and be comforted: 








be oi Mi may surprise us, but it fills us with “A teacher affects eternity; he can 
~&& «ide, too, for we helped to shape their learning, and mastering the use of the never tell where his influence stops.” 

y for a fy careers. tools they will need to build a worth- ESTHER H. CLOSE | 
ng way Those long grinding hours of correct- While world. We must remember, 
healing ng papers, those times when patience though, that the facts we teach are Mrs. Close is a teacher at Chaffey high 
e spots 4s drawn too thin, when tiredness transient. The attitudes, the patterns of — .¢hool, Ontario. She recently received a 

threatened to engulf us—all are forgot- behavior, the ideals are the lasting 20-year service pin in a ceremony which 
ke, our Mf en. We were their teachers. values. We are teaching character even _ she described in our February edition. 

These rewards may seem intangible. 

iren’'t there more to help along the 

av? 
cis There are so many. There are the 
retaced @ }right, alert eyes of Joan to whom—if : 

taken ovre not careful—you'll direct all 3 new series for 

a argu. ur teaching. She is so interested, so 
Johnny @ siendly, so sparkly-like. Your teaching elementa ry schools 
s vege- HJ becomes inspired because of her affec- 
ilk be- J jon and her faith. There’s Chuck, Ed, | 
‘Or Us.” nd Carl who drop in after school, and 
t that’s Hou know they ae because they Buawell-Brewnel-Sentete | 
Miller @ \ant to. World problems, school diffi- Arithmetic We Need 
thority, ties, personal puzzles are threshed A functional and practical program for the elementary grades that 
in the fut in mighty and wonderful discus- twa 
veteran @ sions. “Kids” can be so much fun, and 


ause ot 


tive us a more sympathetic understand- 


om his @§ ing of their slant on things. They help Craig and others 
ucation J \s develop empathy. Science Today and Tomorrow 
ic asks : : wow A dynamic program. Large open pages with hundreds of full- 
ig shop If the children are of grammar school color pictures; meaningful activities; easy-to-do experiments; books 
iat ge, there’s the scramble to walk beside designed for easy reading 
M as teacher. A bit wearing, but it’s good 
: to be liked. 
Reckon Hallock-Allen-Thomas 
trouble Letters Count the Score Health for Better Living | 
' Ssh , A well-balanced series which ties health closely to the child’s pat- 
Sometimes tl ail will | a let ayy ; : 
ye, the sometimes the mail will bring a let- tern of living and gives him incentives for applying what he learns. 
it they  <: the contents of which tighten the Many full-color illustrations. 


of our @ oat and make the eyes smart a bit 
ecause of the sincere thanks of a par- 
‘it, or of a student who has taken the 
‘ime toremember. A word of apprecia- 


260 Fifth St. 
San Francisco 3 


GINN AND COMPANY | 


wn the ton helps so much. We_ suddenly 
ely re- @ member that we must be more gen- | 
school @ ‘ous of our praise, too. We often 

rant to @ %rget that our students need encour- 
is year @ ‘sement. They have a pretty hard time 
d Ido @ ‘ving to see the rewards of an educa- MEXICO ALL EXPENSE VACATION CRUISE 

you've J 0 which they may, some day, use. 


VIA STEAMER TO ACAPULCO 
RETURN BY AIR THROUGH MEXICO CITY 


Like the boy who told my friend, his 
ie day #§ ‘nglish teacher, “I can’t see no sense 
r from J “studying this junk. I can make a lot 


e, We JJ "ore money right now than you can.” Enjoy romantic Acapulco and glamorous Mexico City, 
mother f§ for every one like him, though, there Mazatlan and other off the beaten track points. 

sad 1 ees : aL Pd - 
natter” Bf inncreds who take us on faith and | nQW A CRUISE FROM LOS ANGELES AT REASONABLE RATES 


d and @ ‘ven thank us. That’s payment in full. 


Measure heaped up and running over. Important: Book early to assure accommodations. 








see in Then there is the satisfaction of hav- A Oo 

aa s taught facts, of having passed on, HO LID AY URS, INC. 

™ 0 ad le | t acc c . - . — 

tomar: Wh egg of sree ee eecumulated knowl | 206 West Sixth Street Los Angeles (14) TR-0915 
€ of the past. There’s so much fun 
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TRAVELERS By A Self- Interest ; 
CH ECKS a = \ ; VS. il, al 
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Professional Da 
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Obligations ia 


| = te 


>: their < 
oe ther 
nt their ¢ 
Son 
SSS. OD a were 
THE TRAVELER’S FRIEN fornia 
Fifth in a series hibited 
Bring NCB’s famous bodyguard along to keep your travel funds that 
safe. National City Bank Travelers Checks protect your money of statements ethical 
at all times, and if lost or stolen, are promptly refunded in full. from CTA Ethics specifi 
These checks, famous around the globe for over halt a century, al 

are accepted everywhere. 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. Commission. a | 
The best thing you know wherever you go sa | 

C. 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS tion on 
Backed by The National City Bank of New York he kno 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





“4 
ROM. teachers and administrators oad os 








eusensenieneen have come many questions or com- qualifi 
7 plaints regarding practices which are 
VITA OF EUROPEAN RAIL TRAVEL alleged to work against the best inter- e | 
ests of education and the teaching pro- cancel 
fession. ties to 
3 Teachers who accept a position and | 
=" The then later, often near the time for open- J the eg 
es ing of school, ask for release to accept system 
ll a preferred position in another district 

| = are frequent subjects of protest by ad- Tos 
ministrators and boards. Granting the J “Pes, 
release often causes hardship and loss in ‘ollowi 
ba the district; refusal might leave the ‘ounda 
. \ district with a resentful and rebellious ith I 

The world’s longest and fastest daily non-stop employee. Hons. 
train— Paris to Bordeaux—now saves 314 In many instances teachers have Plac 
hours between Paris, Madrid and Lisbon. failed to return unaccepted ogre bor po 

A comfortable, speedy roure to Biarritz leas ing the oagevintannent a boar sroper 
ae in doubt regarding whether or not the alias 
and the Basque country, the SUD position has been filed. represe 
EXPRESS carries Pullmans, Coaches It is complained, also, that contracts should 
and a Dining Car (Wagon-Restaurant). are held the full 20 days permitted by 9 nemby 

You can secure your rail accommodations law at a time of year when ever day v the 


before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 
and advance reservations made through your 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices. 


“TRAVEL THE RIGHT WAY-THE RAIL WAY”. 


is crucial to the employing district. 

1 
Conditions surrounding ultimate refusal! 
have indicated that the contract wa’ §—— 











323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. « 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal: P.Q. 7 used as a aaa of a, : a 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS. 610 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. Dest Ra” - gaining in another district, and thé 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. Dept. B.3 NBD 9 oe iin ae iii meee, ae CTA] 
Please send me free RAILROADS i ' which 
the new 1955 illustrated Nome a cepting it at the time. a. 
booklet ‘‘France.”” Address Three incidents in which mbers ppea 
n _ en too Fut applied for specific positions which bookl 


“ CTA Journal, Avril 1955 Hf CTA Jo, 
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re not vacant have been reported. 
One was a superintendent, one a princi- 
J. and the other a high school teacher. 
Teachers, on the other hand, com- 
sain that districts in which they prefer 
., work sometimes are so dilatory in 
riving at decisions that they have 
een forced to accept less desired posi- 
ons before the wanted offer arrives. 
These teachers have not withdrawn 
‘heir applications on acceptance of an- 
ther offer, and often seek release from 
‘heir earlier commitment. 





Some of these offenses are specifically 
wered by the Code of Ethics for Cali- 
‘omia Teachers, while others are pro- 
hibited by implication. In asserting 
that the professional teacher follows 
ethical business procedures, the Code 
specifies the following examples: 


a. He patronizes reputable employ- 
ment agencies. 


c. He does not underbid for a posi- 
tion or apply for a specific position until 
he knows it is vacant. 


|. He works for the appointment 
and advancement of those who are best 
qualified by ability and experience. 


e. He keeps a legal contract unless 
canceled by mutual consent of the par- 
ties to the contract. 


{. He conducts school affairs through 
the established channels of the school 
system, 


To supplement and clarify these prin- 
“iples, the Commission has adopted the 
‘ollowing statements of policy as a 
toundation for activities in connection 
vith placement and contract obliga- 
tions, 


Placing of Applications. Applications 
or positions should be made through 
proper channels—usually the Superin- 
tndent of Schools or his designated 
epresentative. Under no circumstances 
ould the candidate contact board 
nembers unless specifically instructed 
v the chief administrator to do so. 
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Ethics of Contracts and Placement Practices 
pe amma ini nanieca 


Acceptance of Offers. The 20 days 
specified by law are considered a max- 
imum time which teachers may delay 
acceptance or rejection of a contract. It 
is ethical to notify the district at the 
earliest possible time. 


Withdrawal Pending Applications. 
Upon accepting a position, the teacher 
should withdraw applications still pend- 
ing, and in no case should he continue 
to seek further opportunities for assign- 
ment. Having accepted a position, the 
candidate has the obligation of inform- 
ing the placement services with which 
he registered, in order that records may 
be completed and files may be closed. 
He also has the definite responsibility 
for notifying these administrators with 
whom he still has applications under 
consideration. 


Fulfilling Contracts. The obligation 
for observing the contract is reciprocai, 
applying to the Superintendent and the 
school board, as well as to the teacher. 
Accordingly, the teacher should fulfill 
any written contract which he makes 
with a school district. 


Releasing Teachers from Contracts. 
Requests for release from a teaching 
contract should be made only for good 
and justifiable cause. The teacher’s first 
obligation is to the children in the dis- 
trict in which he has contracted to 
serve. If such a request should prove 
advisable, the teacher should explain 
the circumstances fully to the adminis- 
trator and make every effort to avoid 
injuring the educational program of the 
district he proposes to leave. He should 
be prepared to fulfill his contract at 
personal sacrifice if adequate replace- 
ment is not available. 


Appointing and Promoting Upon 
Merit. A candidate should seek elec- 
tion or promotion only on the basis 
of professional merit. He should never 
employ family, religious, fraternal, or 
political influences, nor should he seek 
other offers of employment for the sole 
purpose of exerting pressures. 





(TA Ethics Commission previously issued four statements 
which have been published in CTA Journal. A sixth will 
appear next month. All will be published in a new CTA 
booklet “The Teacher's Code,” due for production in April. 











23rd Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 














at Santa Barbara 


August 8 - 20 








Study and relax in an ideal vacation 
setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and playground. 








Field classes and workshops in 
Native Birds 


Rocks and Minerals 





Seashore Life 


Native Plants 








Western Trees Astronomy 






Elementary Science Methods 







Conservation stressed in every 
field class. 












2 semester units of credit 








Leisure time for participation in famous 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beau- 
tiful estates and new University of Cali- 
fornia campus, camping trips, grunion 
runs, sports and theatrical events. 





Mail coupon for more detailed 
information. 








University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street | 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1955 Institute of Nature Study and 
| Conservation at Santa Barbara. 


| Name... . | 


| Address 












































































UNGRY? 


FOR KNOWLEDGE 


New Horizons 


waiting for 
your discovery 


weer. 


Salada! at the 


AUDUBON CAMP 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Sugar Bowl Lodge e Norden, Calif. 


June 26-July 9 
July 10-July 23 
July 24-Aug. 6 
Session IV Aug. 7-Aug. 20 

Session V Aug. 21-Sept. 3 


Two units of upper division credit optional. 


For exciting experiences, observations in Na- 
ture—Enroll Today. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Pacific Coast Office 
2426 Bancroft Way « Berkeley 4, California 


Session | 
Session II 
Session III 


University of 


CALIFORNIA 


Summer 
Sessions 


At BERKELEY —Two Sessions of Six 
Weeks Each—June 20 to July 30; 
August | to September 10. Tuition 
Fee $51 for each Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of 
Six Weeks. June 27 to August 6. 
Tuition Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES — One Session of 
Six Weeks. June 20 to July 30. Tui- 
tion Fee $51. One Session of Eight 
Weeks. June 20 to August 12. Tuition 
Fee $68. Special Courses of 4 Weeks. 


Wide variety of Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to stress all phases of Teacher Training—- 
refresher courses and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses Graduate 
degrees. 


courses. 


leading to 


FOR BULLETINS, address: University of 
California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 
4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


Town and Gown Get Together 


How a California town and its schools 


joined to establish a recreation program. 


Brent Hamlin 


o the old days there was often 
hostility—not to mention open war- 
-between a school and the town 
in which it was situated. These medie- 
val days long 
vestiges of such antagonisms may yet 


fare 


are gone, although 


be found. However, the perfect anti- 
thesis of that comic-opera plot is to be 
found in the little town of Woodlake, 
set against the Sierra foothills near the 
entrance of Sequoia Park in Tulare 
county. 

In Woodlake, the community’s two 
schools and the city government have 
harmoniously teamed up to establish a 
community recreation program which 
is ambitious and which has been suc- 
cessful from its inception. It came 
about because leaders in the area be- 
impatient with 
than talk about the need for recreation 

about worthwhile activity to keep 


came nothing other 


youngsters profitably occupied in their 
leisure time. 


They Did Something About It 


They decided to do something be- 
sides talking about it and energetically 
set about scouting possibilities for 
establishing a year-around recreation 
program on a sound basis. 

Every undertaking of this type re- 
That leadership 
came from many sources, as is typical of 
such an enterprise anywhere. From the 
beginning, Bill Ferry, young rancher 


quires leadership. 


and school board member, was a lead- 
ing spirit in getting the ball rolling. 
Two other prime movers Jim 
Taber, young community merchant and 
city councilman, and Jack Mann, head 
of the physical education department 
at Woodlake union high school. With 
many others, these men settled down 


were 


to work out ways and means of estab- 
lishing a year-around recreation setup 
that would meet the needs of the entire 
community. 

That is the way “town and gown” 
got together with a vengeance in com- 
mon enterprise. 

First, representatives from the boards 
of the Woodlake union high school, 
Woodlake elementary school, the city 
council and other agencies met. Since 


1947 there had been a Boys’ Club active 
in the community, but the number of 
youngsters served by the club was 
limited. Demands made upon the 
Community Chest, which supported the 
Boys’ Club, made it impossible to 
finance the proposed extended program 
in that way. Supporters of the Boys 
Club were reluctant to see the activity 
of the club stopped. It was agreed 
that when a solution to the financial 
problem was reached that activity of 
the Boys’ Club should continue. 

Money for the program, modeled 
after recommendations of the State Ree- 
reation Program, came _ from _ three 
public agencies, providing funds for a 
permanent recreation commission. The 
city council voted $1,500, and the two 
local schools, under the Civic Center 
Act, allocated $1,500 each to the 
budget of $4,500 set up by the con- 
mission. The budget represents an 
expenditure of two dollars for each o! 
the 2,225 people in the town. 
Start with Full Program 

Actually, the program got under way 
on an interim basis last summer. At 
that time the program consisted of sev- 
eral hours of directed play at the city 
park. Jack Mann, now director of rec- 
reation in addition to his school work, 
directed activities of from thirty t 
seventy children for several hours daily. 
In the evenings he and several volun- 
teers coached four Little League teams 
in addition to Pony League teams. adult 
softball and girls’ softball teams. Thus. 
even in the beginning, the recreation 
program was serving the needs of 3 
wide segment of the local population. 

Now, on a permanent basis and 
operating on the campuses of both 
schools,. at the city park and at th 
Boys’ Club building, the commission 
employs a director full-time to organiz 
and oversee a diversity of activities 
Three College of Sequoias students ar 
employed as aids after school, at the 
Boys’ Club and on Saturdays and holi- 
days, teaching and supervising boys and 
girls in recreational projects. 
Evening play consists of touch foot: 
ball, basketball, and other active games: 
A Coliege of Sequoias coed gives i 
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For complete catalogue write to 
Dean of the 


ee SUMMER SESSIONS 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 


a JUNE 21 AND JULY 25 
b- was 
m the 1 9 5 5 


ted the 
ble to 
rogram 
> Boys’ 


Teacher Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM ADMINISTRATORS WORKSHOP 





activity 
agreed 
nancial 
vity of 


“ in regular sessions July 25 to Aug. 5 
a mt FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP PACIFIC MARINE STATION 
three June 21 to July | regular & intersession 


COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY 





is for a June 20 to Aug. 6 PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 

> an PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP June 21 to July 24 

a Ee SSS 1 July 25 to Aug. 6 AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
: SS : Ss. (Earn from | to 14 units ASIAN STUDIES, in San 

“ @ in C.O.P. Summer Sessions} Francisco, regular sessions. 






ie comM- 
nts an 
each of 


FOR YOUR SUMMER SCHOOL NEEDS— 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


—IN LOS ANGELES 


Jer way 
er. At 
of sev- 
the city 
of rec- 
1 work, 
iirty to 
rs daily. 
| volun- TENNIS is a popular phase of the co- 
e teams ‘erative recreational program at W ood- 
is. adult ike high school campus. In top picture, 





Small Classes, friendly atmosphere. 


Reduced tuition for teachers in service. 


Thus Jick Mann, right, watches as Gerry Powell 
3 ; 
wtructs JoAnn Lenning. In center, Ben 


Program particularly suited for holders of provisional credentials. 


ae an part time coach and College of Modern dormitories and dining hall at modest rates. 
iJation. a eo ee a ae Limited number of apartments available. 
sis and Hl laball is also popular with young people Extended payment plan over nine month period possible. 
of both MH o all ages. In bottom photo, the small ; 

at the 'y get a@ workout under supervision of Fully accredited. 
mission MM Yarrell Moody. This is an after-school 
organize nn program involving wide com- For catalog and complete information write: 
ctivities. "ty collaboration. 
“ - Director of Summer Sessions 

a ie 
nd holi-@ ‘uction in tennis for five hours each PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
yoys and @ *turday. Adults have organized a ee 

‘umber of basketball teams. They sa ; 

ch foot- @ “ve evening physical education classes 1121 West 79th Street PLeasant 3-1411 
e games. id for by the commission and taught 
sives in: Y the recreation director. 
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THE WORLD 


at your fingertips . . 


Authentically condensed . highlighting eve 
important event of 1954... . in plctone A story 
+... in easy understandable language. 













Travel opportunities 

















this summer beckon 
to teachers; here 
are some more ideas 
to add to those in 


last month’s Journal. 


ee 
: Vera 


a9 to 


ae 


Approximately 900 Pages 
Of Text and Pictures 
The 1955 Americana Annual 
—the 33rd edition-contains 
more than 750 main articles 
over 500 main cross ref- 
erences... approximately 
375 featured signed 
contributors. .. photos, 
maps, charts illustrating 
important happenings, per- 































EACHERS planning to take the hotels. This tour is led by Freda Pervy. 
CTA bus tour through Mexico this Dr. Pervy himself leads the Educational 
summer will be cheered to learn that Conference Tour which is limited to 35 





enaition, tei at 206. Partial List Of rates originally quoted for the tour have _ registrants, and sails from New York 
Subjects in been lowered. Descriptive folder lists June 24, returning August 21. Formerly 

A Betiable Reference Boot Compiled 1955 Edition price of tour from San Francisco as Of Zurich and Paris, and a graduate ot 
renin ; $389 whereas price will actually be the Sorbonne, Dr. Pervy has an inti- 
ee Va. Agricaltere $377; cost of tour from Los Angeles mate knowledge of Europe that makes 
Siececlogy Bet of teste ae will be $367 instead of $379. him an exceptionally well-qualified tour 
Sienna at ate guar, ne 7 Tour folders on Hawaii, South Amer- leader. Write to him at 8161 \ hitake 
ouee a aae ames Sports ica and the Middle East are available —— ene Park, for his descriptive 
oe, diem connate Photography from NEA Travel Service. There is erature. . os 
laaly Geum ak ae oo: Science also an NEA Mediterranean Tour, leav- Travelworld in Los Angeles presents 
oe Television-Radio ing July 12, offered in connection with the Collegians Abroad Tours, specific- 



























the WCOTP Conference in Istanbul ally designed for students and young 

TL peatoas dean “Theough July 30 to August 5. Detailed itinerary teachers. Age limit on this tour, leav- 
the Mail Order Division is attractive. ing June 26 from New York by TWA. 
10-Day FREE : Wi . OF alle ‘ne is $1,489. 

os aa ee Dr. Adolphe Pervy, who conducts the '% =‘: All-inclusive _ price st § 

DRiagaeitelm tion, Chicago 1, Ill. ) This atense ales heniies the “Stent 
Trans-Atlantic Student Tours long ad- na re eee ee e 

vertised in the JOURNAL, has sent us ens Vacation Tour” of South America, 


Les conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Stanles 
Wilson. Departing June 26 and lasting 
39 days, this tour costs $1995. 


Today For 


= 2 ee oe ee 3 
RUSH MY COPY TODAY! 
Americana Corporation Dept. T-75 
Mail Order Division 
333 N. Michigan Ave. @ Chicago ], Ill. 

OO Send 1955 Annual 

OO Send Free Literature Describing 1955 Edition 

OO Send C.0.0. and | will pay postage Charges 

OC) Check for $10 enclosed and you pay postage Charges 


It Is understood that | may examine the 1955 Americana 
Annual for a period of 10 days and if not completely satis- 
fied, | can return it for a full refund of my purchase price. 


Wame 
RN  isscianessinnscnaittimiaiiiagimmminmiiaeniaicninaill 
City. eS 















literature on several of his tours. 
Voyageurs lasts 41 days, leaves Quebec 
June 23, and costs only $695. Registra- 
tion is limited to 15 travelers. European Study Plans Are Attractive | 
Holiday Tour leaves New York June 24 Summer sessions and workshops 1 
on the S.S. New York, returns Septem- this country continue to offer oppor 
ber 7 on S.S. Olympia. Detailed itin- tunity to those who want to vacation 
erary on this is inviting, and lists accom- and learn with a minimum of expense. 
modations in first-class and de-luxe Santa Barbara College offers a new 
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its Program” taking up all aspects 
ithe fine arts, June 27 to August 6. 
edit for work is applicable to certain 
aching credentials and may be applied 
.ward the general education require- 
nts in music and art. Write Santa 
srbara College, Goleta, for Summer 


«sion Bulletin. 


The very real need for more school 
rarians prompts the Department of 
ubrarianship at San Jose State College 

issue a special announcement of 
wmmer session library courses. Among 
‘em are Technical Processes, Elemen- 
ury Reference, Book Selection, School 
Library Administration and Principles 
‘ Librarianship. Full details may be 


Sun, Surf, and Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1955 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . Specialized Regional 


Programs . . . Distinguished Visiting and Resident 
Faculty . . For further information write to 
Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


June 22 to August 2 


‘England France Italy Germany 
‘Austria Holland Switzerland 


| Join a small congenial group of 

| Professors and students of USC (6th year) 
going to Europe on a conducted tour. Leaders 
—two professors of French Dept. USC. Sailing 
from Quebec June 23, returning August 16. 
Open to everyone. All inclusive $995.00. Ex- 
cellent hotels and meals. Travel in Europe 
by chartered deluxe bus. Free instruction in 
French, German and Italian. Ask for folder: 


Student European Tours, 1350 No. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28. Tel. HO-54747, evenings HO-28229. 


EUROPE AND AROUND THE WORLD 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TOUR, Europe, not limited 
to students, 60 days, 8 countries, Iv. N.Y. June 24, $895; 
EUROPEAN HOLIDAY TOUR, de-luxe, 76 days, 13 coun- 
tries, lv. N.Y. June 24, incl. concerts, operas, theaters, 
$1,775; WORLD, 3 mo., lv. Aug. 15, $2,775; tours incl. 
lecture in Cultural Anthropology, History, Social Science. 
Special rates for European conventions and tours for 
Sssociations, schools, clubs. Consult with 


TRANSATLANTIC STUDENT TOURS, Dr. A. Pervy 
8161 Whitaker Ave., Buena Park, California 
Phone LAwrence 2-3408 


ALASKA trove! 


at Its best! 


~planned for you by those who know. 
Inside Passage-Cariboo Trail cruise- 
tours via steamer-rail-air . . . all-inclu- 
Sive vacations to coastal and interior 
areas . . . or itinerary of your choice. 
.,, Your travel agent has the new 
Alask. Wonderland Tours” folder, % 
or write ALASKA WONDERLAND TOURS 
‘ta, Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 
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obtained from Dora Smith, Head, De- 
partment of Librarianship at San Jose 
State. 

Pasadena Playhouse College of Thea- 
ter Arts informs us that California high 
school and junior college drama teach- 
their summer 
session program this year. It is the 
college’s first summer on the semester 


ers have written own 


system, and a six-weeks period, June 
20-July 31, has been substituted for the 
former quarter. The college will gladly 
supply full details. 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, will 
offer a summer workshop in Education 
for Marriage and Family Life June 20 
through July 1. The workshop will be 
oven to junior and senior high school 
teachers, counselors, and administrators 
interested in inaugurating or improving 
a program of family life education. The 
school feels that it may be necessary to 
limit enrollment, so applications should 
be sent in early if you plan to attend. 


The Art Ranch in Pescadero conducts 
its eighth annual summer session, start- 
If you are at all interested 
in developing your talent as an artist, 
vou will be very welcome at the Ranch. 
No previous art training is necessary, 
and you will be taught by well-known 
artists and teachers. 


ing June 27. 


University of Hawaii presents a Re- 
ciprocal Workshop in Intergroup Rela- 
tions during its summer session, June 
22-August 2. Intended to benefit all 
who deal professionally or in volunteer 
community activities with people of 
diverse ethnic groups and _ religious 
beliefs, the workshop will include lec- 
tures, workshop groups, field trips and 
discussion. Living accommodations to 
suit every available, with 
reasonably priced meals served at the 
University cafeteria. 


taste are 


Administrator Workshops 


A three-week workshop for elemen- 
tary school administrators will be 
offered by San Jose State July 18- 
August 5. While planned primarily for 
those administering elementary educa- 
tion programs, other applications will 
be considered. Areas to be covered 
include Personnel, Instruction, and 
Financial and legal considerations. En- 
rollment is limited, and participants are 
encouraged to bring to the workshop a 
practical problem on which to work, 
with assistance, during the workshop 
period. 


As in other years, West Coast Nature 
School at San Jose State will present a 


program of pleasant learning, field trips 
and nature hikes led by outstanding 
professionals. Sessions will be at Se- 
quoia National Park, Fallen Leaf Lake 
and Cambria Pines. The school pro- 
vides information on request. 

Twelve different countries in 30 days 
is the tour offered by Capwell’s Travel 
Service in Oakland. Starting June 25, 
the tour costs $1990 and includes air 
tourist on Pan American. Some of the 
places visited include Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Cairo, the Holy Land, Istabul, 
Rome, Paris, London. 

Vivian Toewe 


ARTISTA Tempera 
expands its horizons 


b To 


gt 


More and more teachers are using 
ARTISTA Tempera for more and 
more projects—decorating rocks and 
bricks; painting on paper, card- 
board, wallboard and unfinished 
wood; string painting, tool printing 
and (combined with CRAYOLA® 
Crayon) for Tempola-Craft. 


Available in %4 0z., 2 0z., 8 oz., 16 
oz., 32 oz. and gallon jars, and in 
student sets. For new free ARTISTA 
Tempera folder write Dept. ST-45. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Western Vivision Oftice: 
5634 E. bist St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 








*% Hollywood's favorite 
adjectives are seldom 
used to describe class- 
room films but they cer- 
tainly fit these six new 
EB Films! Superb, fin- 
est, must-see—all of these 
come to mind as we review the combined ef- 
forts of some of the world’s greatest nature 
cameramen and eminent authorities in the 
fields of physical science, geography and the 
social studies. Judge for yourself by seeing and 
using any and all of these new titles: 


“REPTILES” (color) : Karl PattersonSchmidt, 
chief curator of zoology at Chicago’s Natural 
History Museum guided this broadly-useful 
general science film which introduces the five 
orders of reptiles remaining on earth. The 
noted nature photographer, William A. Ander- 
son, filmed living sequences of lizards, turtles, 
tuataras, crocodillians and serpents in their 
habitat all over the U. S. 


“LIFE IN THE FOREST” (color): Here, An- 
derson’s camera artistry vividly shows how 
forests, like cities, are constantly changing and 
densely populated. The probing telephoto lens 
reveals how even the trunk of a dead tree teems 
with life. What is food for one denizen may be 
a threat to another, but all depend on plant 
life for food and shelter. 


“ANIMALS IN SPRING” (color): Fourth in 
the distinguished series of films on animal life 
during the different seasons — superbly pho- 
tographed by the noted Lynwood Chace. A 
delightful spring excursion into the natural 
environs of bluebirds, ducks, insects, frogs, 
turtles, foxes, skunks, woodchucks, and others. 


“A BALANCED AQUARIUM” (color): 
Filmed in cooperation with Walter Chute, 
Ph.D., director of Chicago's 

world-famed Shedd Aquarium. 

We see two youngsters going 

through the steps of setting up 

a home aquarium. Beautiful 

close-up color photography of 

fish — an exciting motion picture and an ex- 
cellent teaching tool for middle grades. 


“READING MAPS” (color): The noted geog- 
rapher, Clarence W. Sorenson, collaborated in 
this introduction to the subject for primary 
grades. It explains the sign language of maps, 
shows how physical features of an area are 
translated into map symbols; describes use of 
scales, directions, legends and titles in map- 
making and reading. Watch for the fascinat- 
ing aerial mosaic secured with U. S. Navy 
cooperation. 


“THE HUNTER AND THE FOREST™ (A 
Story Without Words): Sweden's honored 
filmaker, Arne Sucksdorff has created this 
remarkable film which tells its story entirely 
through pictures, natural sounds and an origi- 
nal music score. This imaginative film will pro- 
vide exciting stimulus to creative writing in 
the elementary grades: has truly universal 
audience appeal. Paul Witty. reading author- 
ity, is the collaborator. 


EBF’s versatile production units are literally 
spanning the world, and even solar space — 
filming many other forthcoming EBF class- 
room classics. Watch for news of “Shake- 
speare” (filmed at Stratford-Upon-Avon) “John 
Smith” and “The Pilgrims” (all produced by 
our own John Barnes) now nearing comple- 
tion in England. Others in the making in- 
clude: “Gandhi,” “Children of Germany.” 
“Ocean Voyage” and “Energy from the Sun.” 


Paul Cox. 5625 Hollywood Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
Sy ae ee ee ee 
1150 Wilmette Ave Wilmette Il! 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barret Patton 


Further information on the subjects dis- 
cussed in this monthly department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Patton, Audio-Vis- 
ual Director, Santa Clara County Schools, 
2320 Moorpark Ave., San Jose 28. 


ART POINTS THE WAY. Film: 10 min., 
Color, Art; Intermediate; Free; Associa- 
tion Films Inc., 351 Turk St., San Fran- 
cisco. 


An actual classroom art project, filmed 
on the scene, and showing how youngsters 
plan a trip into space with hand-made 
puppets, painted scenery and other student: 
made props. 


MEXICO: 8 Filmstrips; Color. Social Stud- 
ies; Intermediate; $34.00 a set; $4.90 
each; Herbert M. Elkins Co., 835 Santa 
Barbara Rd., Berkeley 7, 10031 Commerce 
Ave., Tujunga. 

Teresa and her family, Mexican People 
Have Fun, Schools of Mexico, Hot Wet 
Lands, Temperate Plateau Lands, Mountain 
Lands & Volcanoes, Arts & Crafts, Mexico. 


* * * 


CHESS FUNDAMENTALS, Film: 15 min., 
Black & White, Recreation; Chess; Jr. 
High; Sr. High; College; Adult; $48.00; 
Young America Films, 247 Broadwa-, 
Laguna Beach. 


Its background in 
used to explain the various pieces used 
in the game. Following this, pawn positions 
and direction of movement on the board 


medieval history is 


lead to beginning play. 


* a 


EAST AFRICA. Film: 25 min., color; So- 
cial Studies; Jr. High; Sr. High; Adult; 
$180; Paul Hoeffler Productions; Harold 
Klee, Distributor, 2400- 15th St., San 
Francisco. 

Cities, 
wild life in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
are well portrayed in this film. The photog: 


products, natural features, and 


raphy is excellent, both in scenery and close 
ups of the animal life of the country. 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN. Film: 9 min., Black 
and white Children’s Literature; Primary; 
Intertnediate; Price: $32.50; Sterling Tele- 
vision Co., Inc., 205 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


The well-known fairy tale is brought to 
life. 


ROCKS & MINERALS. Film: 10 min, 
Color; Elementary Science; Jr. High: 
Price: $100; Film Associates, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, 

Describes the three basic classification: 
of rocks, their origins, and exhibits of color 
ful, crystalline minerals. The film will stim 
ulate an interest in studying rocks if used a 
an introductory unit. 


BY 


READING WITH SUZY. Film: 10 min., 
Color; Reading; Primary; Price: $50: 
Churchill-Wexler Film Prod., 801 No. 
Seward St., Los Angeles. 

Through the experiences of Suzy, her 
mother, and her father, words are intr 
duced in interest-catching ways. Never ti 
be forgotten are father’s experiences wit! 
Suzy’s umbrella and his troubles in finding 
his overcoat and rubbers. Readers will love 
it. Non-readers should be 
helped to start reading. 


inspired ard 


THE BRITISH MONARCHY. Film: 22 
min., Black and White; Social Studies; Jr. 
High; Sr. High; College; Adults; Price: 
$90; United World Films, 6610 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood 46. 
The position of the British monarc! 

through the centuries is explained, its con 

tinuity, its changes from absolute authori; 
through sharing responsibilities with Parlia 
ment and military authority to the present 
constitutional monarchy. How this fits int 

the present concept, both at home and 1 

the provinces, makes a fitting close to thi 

illuminating presentation of the develop 
ment of the British monarchy. 


* 


POSTER MAKING—DESIGN & TECH: 
NIQUE. Film: 10 min., Color; Art; Jr. 
High; Sr. High; College; Adult; Price: 
$100, Rental: $4.50; Bailey Films, 650° 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 
Effectiveness of 

trasted with. the weakness of others. Mé 

terials needed, types of letters and method: 


1s con 


some posters 


of making a poster are illustrated. 


BAITED BULLETIN BOARDS by Thomas 
Koskey, 30 Clareview Ave., San Jose. 
$1.00. ; 
This handbook for teachers covers # 

aspects of the school bulletin board. Plan 

ning and arrangement are given a thoroug® 


treatment. Composed of many illustration: 
and examples which can be used at all levels 
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| ()ts 
4 os leacher Styled | 


OR. —_ 
ae > 
the new 


VICTOR 


iseasy as 1-2-3 to operate 


Easy 3-spot threading... 

over sound drum, through film 
gate, on to single drive 
sprocket. 


Easiest to operate (with 

finger-tip control panel, softly 
illuminated). Start motor, turn 
on lamp, adjust sound volume, 


Easiest on your films — 
3-spot safety film trips protect 
films by stopping projector 
immediately in case of 
emergency. 


THE NEW VICTOR 
has these features 


for TEACHERS 


LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABILITY 
So easy to carry from class-to-class. 


BETTER INSTRUCTION 

With Victor’s superb sound and pic- 
ture quality, films are understood 
more easily . . . remembered longer. 


TROUBLE- FREE OPERATION 

newest in 16mm sound projector 
engineering with Victor’s Lubrimatic 
Oil System insure thousands of care- 
free film miles. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH conr. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York @ Chicago 


Write Dept. ST-45 
Teday for FREE Folder 


IN CALIFORNIA 
Distributed by 


Coast Visual Education Co. 
20 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 


Ty Sidener Co. 
3021 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 
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BETTER CHOICE OF WORDS. Film: 
10 min., black and white, color, Jr. High, 
Sr. High, Guidance, Language Arts, 
Social Studies, Teacher Education, price: 
black and white $50, color $100, Coro- 
net, Craig Movie Supply, 1053 So. Olive 
St., Los Angeles. 

Effectiveness often depends upon one’s 
choice of words. Three failures by high 
school students are changed into successes 
through cultivating a wide vocabulary, hav- 
ing a clear picture in mind, and keeping 
in touch with the audience. 


WHY TOMMY WON’T EAT. Film: 18 
min., black and white, Baby Care and 
Training, price: $60, Sterling Television 
Co., Inc., 205 E. 43rd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 


Various good and bad procedures in 
feeding are presented. Since many attitudes 
start at birth, and others from then up to 
school days, various stages in the develop- 
ment are discussed. 


LIFE IN THE DESERT (NORTH 
AMERICA). Film: 10 min., color, Jr. 
High, Sr. High, College, Adult, price: 
$100, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


Not only are plants and animals of the 
desert shown, but their methods of survival 
in such harsh conditions are explained. 
Though the desert may seem harsh, it 
abounds with life and beauty. 


CONSERVATIONIST 


eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeveseeeeeeeeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee eeee 


@ Your pupils will get the best and 
most satisfying results from their 
creative efforts when they use the 
best materials. Sargent School Art 
Materials are produced by the mas- 
ter color-craftsmen who have made 
Sargent Colors for professional ar- 
tists for many years. Because the 
same degree of skill and care is used 
in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and 
student are assured the highest qual- 
ity products for their art activities. 


Producing fine quality color materi- 
als is our one and only business... 
there is a Sargent color material for 
every part of your art program. 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to 
send for your copy of ‘TEACHERS’ 
PETS”. . . an informative booklet with 
8 practical classroom art projects. 
Illustrates a variety of stimulating 
new ideas by teachers themselves for 
your students... using simple, easy- 
to-get Sargent materials and show- 
ing exactly “how-to-do-it.” 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE ‘Teachers’ Pets’’ 


booklet of classroom art projects. 
NAME 

SCHOOL NAME 

GRADE(S) TAUGHT 

ADDRESS 

city 











We Believe Johnny CAN Read ba 








O 
/ 
George Arnstein, Ph.D., who normally  Flesch’s work, a book which may yet create human interest and good readability, I 
writes the book review section in the Jour- as controversial a storm as Bestor’s “Edu- thought it would interest you if I fol. 
nal, this month devotes his space to dis- cational Wastelands.” (See also Cordially |owed this same system: that’s wh, ; 
suetons of Dr. Rudolf Flesch’s new book Yours on page 48). JWM this review is full of personal words like | Yol 
“Why Johnny Can't Read” (Harper, 222 “waa” aud “0” Nhe woods aed om | 
pages, $3.) The book, directed to parents, Dear Dr. Flesch: . ' my S- 
has stimulated wide discussion and has I read your book with great interest. temces are shorter than they usually are oa 
been bitterly assailed by educators. This 1 guess you wrote it as a letter in order but I want to make sure you'll be ible | 
is Dr. Arnstein’s moderate appraisal of Dr. to live up to your own teachings of high pleased. | Viait 
You really have a good point in your | Bang 
book. It does seem kind of silly to teach, | throu 
SE SE REE ELE BE EE OE DE DE BE ES SOR AME Ey ~—kids by words instead of letters. And J | Cairo 
‘ se you make yourself quite clear when yo. @ | ~~ 
COLLECE - SPONSORED TOURS . explain that this is the way the Chines | ioe 
‘ read and write: one character for a MJ} overs 
VACATIONS OF ADVENTURE THAT WILL EARN 6 CREDITS , Whole word or idea. That way you have J | Cost: 
; , to memorize so much more than the 26 9 | Pan . 
< 44 DAYS IN SCANDINAVIA! s letters we have to learn. But do you hotels 
an, So Nicsieanihhet tes anita dilinn, : * really think that our youngsters today on 
mn An adventure in Scandinavia! This tour, im- ¢ learn only words? Don't they ever leam | tor d 
beam RTS Getty SolenceeiStne gow to put letters together so they os 
tute at Stockholm and the Danish Society in % recognize new words? Are they really | PHI 
Copenhagen as well as side trips within the 7% : ; 
Scandinavian countries. Optional extensions. S stumped by new words, as you claim? 
ee ne nee: oe e You make out a strong case for the JJ | Mezza 
! ¢ teaching of phonics; and then you give J | Oakla 
48 DAYS IN CENTRAL EUROP Ef! < us your “eyewitness report.” You went J | ‘world: 


ES: 


to a school near Chicago where you met 
Sponsored by Long Beach State College Miss M sate k ee . y h 
An anes in Central Europe! Our Di- Miss } ‘iy etko. e re teacher wh 
rector of Educational Tours planned this 3; y av-Wingo 10nics primer. 
tour to include study and detailed sight- | ms Sep ul ; 8 P 3 P ; 
seeing of Middle Europe. The University of Mr. Charles Wingo is Miss Hletko’s 
Innsbruck and Dr. Strohal will be host to . d > be 
the group. Travel opportunities in several superintendent. You were greatly im- 
European countries are the highlights of ° 
this exciting vacation. $1255 from New York. pressed with the results. I have m 
doubts. 
45 DAYS IN THE ORIENT! In your letter you report that first 
* : 
graders read straight out of that morn- 
Sponsored by Long Beach State College ing’s Chicago Tribune. (I don’t like the 
A 20,000 mile adventure in the Orient. This . > . int 
vacation in the Far East was arranged also Tribune, but that's beside the ape 
Maybe you like it because it uses simple 
spelling.) You admit, of course, that 
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Oo SCANDINAVIA O CENTRAL EUROPE (] THE ORIENT [() BEAUTIFUL HAWAII 


Ce EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURES 


402A Alvarado St. - Monterey, Calif. - Telephone 28071 - 27870 


.. by our Director of Educational Tours dur- 
ing a visit last year. 2 weeks in Japan, 
Hongkong, Macau, Bangkok, Singapore, Java, 
pellense sd aquadenite, GH00D when ten. some youngsters read better than others. 
And you also say that they didn’t reac 521. 
49 DAYS IN BEAUTIFUL HAWAII! like adults. That certainly is under- 
. 
An Independent, Educational Adventure readiness for reading. But you say that 
As in other years, the 3-day tour to the this idea of readiness is undemocratic. 
_ Outer Islands of Maui and Hawait at well ® You quote the educators: “We gi 
ments at Waiki. Daily maid service, outrig- . . 
ger rides, sailing on a catamaran. Circle as he can handle.” But you disagree 
island and Mt. Tantalus tours and an elab- “Frankly, when I first saw this tremer- 
mwima ain dous variety of accomplishments in each 
at all that this is something to be be proud 
of, I think it’s deplorable.” 
Flesch, I don’t. I think it’s 2 
to fixed standards—you score 70 pe 
cent (for example) or you fail? I must 
admit that I get just a bit tired of the 


Manila, and Honolulu. A tremendous ex- 
standable. They probably vary in their 
In Hawaii! 
cluded in the low cost. Kitchenette apart- each child in each class just as much 
orate dinner at a Japanese Tea House. 
classroom, I was shocked. I don’t think 
good idea. Do you want us to go back 
words “meet their needs,” but I do like 
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| START DREAMING wow 


o 


YOU TOO CAN BE A 


| Tour 10 different and exciting countries 
in 30 days, escorted by a congenial and 
able Bay Area couple. 
| Visit Honolulu, Japan, Hong Kong, 
| Bangkok, India and Pakistan, then go 
| through the cradle of civilization seeing 
Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, the Holy Land, 
‘Istanbul and Athens before returning 
| via Rome, Paris, London and New York. 
| Other return routes and longer stop- 
| overs can be inexpensively arranged. 
| Cost of $1,990.00 includes air tourist on 
| Pan American and affiliated air lines, 
hotels, sightseeing, transfers, tips and 
| most meals. 
The tour starts June 25. Call or write 
| for descriptive folder now! 


| PHILIP MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 


Capwell’s Travel Service 


20th and Broadway 
TE 2-ll111 





| Mezzanine Floor —_— 
| Oakland 12, Calif, 


| ‘world traveler for only $1,990.00 


Summer Sessions 
Open June 20 
Two Four-week 


c 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Accredited State of California and Western 
College Association ® Fine Arts, Commercial 
Art, Teacher Training, Crafts, Design, and 
General Education 


Sessions 





Write for Schedule of Courses 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 18, California 


AMERICA'S TOP SELLER 


HAWAII 


HAWAIT CALLS TOUR 


featuring fun, personal service 

and more sightseeing 
8 QUEEN-1s days—including 5 day all-expense 
$5. LURLINE cruise one way and DC6 Airliner other— 
first class hotel—Around island tour—City Tour—Luav— 
Aloha reception—Hawaii calls broadcast !uncheon— 


Yeach porty—Dinner party at famous Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel—EXTRA FUNFEATURES—Personalized $371 
lika. Pl. Tax 


é KING-is days—Air both days—includes all 
above plus 5 extra days in Hawaii. PI. Tax $364 
| Join a congenial group 
| leaving every week-end. 


Reservations must be made EARLY. 
Send for Folder 


TRAVEL CENTER, INC. 
49 SOUTH OLIVE, LOS ANGELES MU. 5121 
Best in Travel Since 1930 
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the principle behind them. To me, it’s 
part of what we mean when we say 
“equality of educational opportunity.” 


According to you, however, there “is 
a connection between phonics and de- 
mocracy—a fundamental connection. 
Equal opportunity for all is one of the 
inalienable rights, and the word method 
interferes with that right. . . . It returns 
to the upper middle class the privileges 
that public education was supposed to 
distribute equally among the people.” 


I don’t understand you. Do you 
mean that phonics is for everybody, but 
word method is only for the upper 
classes? I’m not trying to settle the 
question of who’s more democratic here 
—you, Dr. Flesch, or the word method 
people, the “conditioned-reflexers (who) 
are authoritarians,” according to you. 
Isn’t an absolute standard of pass or 
fail even more authoritarian? 


Let’s get back to your Chicago trip. 
“Another child,” you report, “pro- 
nounced the word atomic correctly, but 
put the accent on the first syllable.” 
(How’s that again? “Correctly”?) “Need- 
less to say,” you say, “that six-year-old 
hadn’t the slightest idea of what the 
word meant.” 


I’m confused. What’s so good about 
this? He can read a word he hasn't 
seen before, but he doesn’t know what 
it means and he can’t pronounce it. In 
fact, had he pronounced it really cor- 
rectly I dare say he would have had a 
pretty good idea what the word 
“atomic” means. I wouldn’t expect him 
to know the precise meaning of the 
word, but I'll bet he would know some- 
thing about it if it were followed by 
the word “bomb.” According to you 
that would be guessing, I guess, and 
you don’t like the word guessing. In 
fact, one of your chapters is called 
“Word Guessing—Its Cause and Cure.” 


Why don’t you like guessing? I do 
it all the time. I read fairly quickly 
and I guess at lots of words. That's 
how I get up speed. I gulp and scan 
whole phrases, sometimes even entire 
lines. Some pages of your book are so 
repetitious that I can “guess” at entire 
paragraphs. I'll bet you do the same 
thing. 

Isn’t that the crux of the argument? 
The word method easily leads into 
reading by whole phrases while the 
phonic method keeps youngsters tied to 
slow reading—one letter at a time. 


I’m very glad that you made a couple 
of things very clear: “I have a Ph.D. 


Preferred by Americas 


Leading School 
Systems 


University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, equipped with 
Master No, 1500 padlocks. 


Master 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


DURABLE 


ost 
Low COS" 


STAINLESS STEEL 
, CASE CONSTRUCTION 


MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 





Master Combination Padlocks give you 2- 
way budget relief — low initial cost and 
long-lasting, trouble-free service! Double 
wall construction ... hardened steel locking 
latch . . . automatic re-locking mechanism 
... and other security features. One school- 
owned control key opens all locks. 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but 
without key control. 





TYPICAL CALIFORNIA INSTALLATIONS 
Stockton H.S. San Francisco State College 
UCLA Long Beach City College 
U. of Redlands 
Santa Monica City College 
La Sierra College 
Salinas Union H.S. 


Modesto Jr. College 

San Diego Unified 
School District 

Monterey Union H.S. 


Master Padlocks 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis, 
World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 
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ou don’t have 
to be an explorer 
to find nature... 


Discover it with 


LIN | a 
I \S1&S WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


A college science course without the strain 1955 Sesstons 


of books, tests or homework. Two quarter 
units of upper division credit for each of the 


three trips--six quarter or four semester e SEQUOIA NAT'L PARK 
units in all. June 19-25 


A program of pleasart learning — field trips 


and nature hikes led by outstanding pro- e FALLEN LEAF LAKE 


fessionals. Science background not necessary June 26- July 2 
. just an enthusiasm for native beauty. 


e CAMBRIA PINES 
July 3-9 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


San Jose State College ” San Jose, California 


Summer School 1s Wouderful 


For information write to... 


B. A. in Education, Ed. M. 
and B. A. Degrees 


tON AL 


vee Ko Sea June 20-July 20 
July 21-Aug. 19 

WESTERN WASHINGTON 

OLE) Loy 


Bellingham, Washington 


4 j » — 
) z x ° S = 
Lyn pie Ay 
NKY —— 


degree from Teachers Colley: Colur 
bia, and I am a sincere admire; of Joh 
Dewey.” And then: “Mind you, | ay 
not accusing the reading ‘ex»erts’ « 
wickedness or malice. . . . All | a 
saying is that their theories are wrop, 
and that the application of hes 
theories has done untold harin to oy 
younger generation.” 


Even if I wanted to take that at fae 
value, I would wonder why vou put 
the “experts” in quotation marks, 


I can’t go into your review of the 
research on “Phonics vs. No Phonics” jy 
detail. I did go to the “Encyclopedia o{ 
Educational Research” and found quite 
a few references you never mentioned 
They looked quite important to me, but 
you say: “I covered the ground as dili- 
gently as I could, looking for scientifi 
evidence in favor of the word method 
There was none.” 


Let me quote three samples fron 
the “EER”: 

“One fact that stands out clearly js 
that a given method does not always 
secure equally satisfactory results.” 

“A second conclusion justified by 
careful experimentation is that contrast: 
ing methods emphasizes different as. 
pects of reading. This fact is brought 
out clearly in a study by (Professor 
Guy) Buswell (University of California 
who followed for a year the progress 0! 
pupils taught by different methods.’ 

“A third conclusion justified by es- 
periments is that certain methods ar 
more effective with given types of pu: 
pils than with others.” 

You looked for evidence, Dr. Flesch 
You found “none.” You found “that 
their theories are wrong and (have 
done untold harm.” How do you know? 
Have you tried any experiments? 0 
do you belong to the school of thought 
which says “Believe me, I know”? 


I'm a bit unhappy about something 
else. You write about the books ¢ 
the “experts” where “the findings are 
called ‘contradictory’.”. And then you 
add: “The result is always the same 
the preconceived notions are endless! 
repeated, the true facts are concealed. 

Really? “Always?” You make prett) 
serious charges: misrepresentation, Col 
cealment, bias. But in another place 
your book you write that you are no 
accusing the “experts” of wickedness 0 
malice. 

And why do you poke fur at the 
word “contradictory”? I wish the experts 
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MORE PASSENGERS 


MORE SAFETY 


America's 
Finest 
School 
Transportation 





with the motor up front where it belongs 
.». and performs best! 


The New, BLUE BIRD All Ameri- 
can with 3 models and passenger 
capacities ranging from 48 to 76 will 
fill your needs today... and help you 
meet your problems of ever increas- 
ing enrollment. It will cut your 
carrying cost per pupil ... reduce 
the number of drivers and mainte- 
nance personnel. One All American 
will provide safer, less costly trans- 
portation for more children! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 





3 Wheelbases ... 
to fit every 
school need 


The most versatile 
school bus 
ever built 





“BETTER BUILT’ for America’s Schools by 


Chee Bird 


BODY COMPANY 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA 
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were certain, but I find it admirable 
that they spell out their uncertainty. 
Somehow I can’t square that with mis- 
representation, concealment, or bias. 


Don’t you think you overstated your 
case? 

Let me add something about phonics. 
It seems many school people told you 
that they really did include some 
phonics in their methods, that they use 
“the best features of all methods.” Ac- 
cording to you that doesn’t count. You 
want “phonics as a complete, sys- 
tematic subject.” 
exclusively. 


You want phonics 


Why? I rather like the idea of using 
“the best features of all methods.” 

I know it’s awkward to clutter up this 
letter with more quotations, but I want 
to add one more point. You make quite 
a fuss over the study of Dr. Donald 
Agnew at Duke. Let me repeat part of 
his conclusion as you printed it. He 
found that word recognition and oral 
reading called for “large amounts of 
phonic training. If, on the other hand, 
the purposes of teaching primary read- 
ing are concerned with ‘joy in reading,’ 
‘social experience,’ ‘the pursuit of inter- 
ests,’ etc., the investigations reported 
offer no data as to usefulness of phonetic 
training.” 

I think you missed the boat on that 
one, Dr. Flesch, because you “can fully 
understand Dr. Agnew’s outburst of 
sarcasm. Has it occurred to you 
that Dr. Agnew might be serious? That 
he was not sarcastic? 


You said that you liked the teachings 
of John Dewey. In that case you ought 
to consider the joy of reading, the 
social experiences and the pursuit of 
interests. You ought to be able to fill 
in for Dr. Agnew’s “etc.” 


Or do you want reading to be a 
drudgery? Must it be painful in order 
to be good? 

I didn’t want this letter to become 
so long. I would have liked to consider 
some of your other points, but we'll let 
them go. The “experts” can do a better 
job than I can of examining your re- 
search. I do want to congratulate you 
on your apparent sincerity. Your book 
ought to be a healthy stimulant for 
more discussions and greater interest, 
by parents, in the reading program. 
But I hope that they'll listen to a few 
good words for the word study method 
before they burn the “Alice and Jerry” 
books. 

Sincerely yours, 
George E. Arnstein 
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Soliform Table Dock 


Model 78 | 


—-_—_—— — = —_-—-— 


Another 
Bargen 
Creation... 3 





The new Soliform table joins the Staput- 
Movable desk in the General line. It’s 
functional, beautiful, and sturdy. The Soli- 
form and the Academy chair control posture 
scientifically. Moves easily and quietly, 
stands firmly on Neoprene shoes. Model 78 
is the Soliform table with lift-lid book box. 
Model 76 is without book box. (Open front 
book box available for Model 76.) Natural 
wood, plastic or Fibreglass tops available. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES: 

@ Palette-shaped top aids writing 

@ Moves easily but stands firmly 

@ Maximum work area, minimum space 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Featuring the designs of 


| William James Bargen 
gen era 4 School Equipment Co. 
869 Hersey St. St. Paul 14, Minn. 


Enjoy your 1955 summer vacation 


in EUROPE with the 
Collegians Abroad 
Tours 


which are designed for students and 
young teachers exclusively. Age limit 27. 
Visiting: 

ENGLAND — SCOTLAND — NORWAY 

SWEDEN — DENMARK — GERMANY 


HOLLAND — BELGIUM — AUSTRIA 
SWITZERLAND — ITALY and FRANCE 


uae 


The famous “sunlit nights” in Scandinavia 
= SALZBURG and EDINBURGH Music 
estivals 


Norwegian Fjords and the Swedish GOTA- 
CANAL 


leaving: 
June 26, from New York by TWA skyliner 


for: 


70 adventurous and educational days on 
the Continent 


and costing: ONLY $1485.00 
All inclusive from New York 


Optional Extension to SPAIN: 
5 days — all inclusive — $76.00 


For detailed information call or write: 


TRAVELWORLD INC. 
5814 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: WE 3-7285 


or see your local Travel Agent 
BUT HURRY... SPACE IS VERY LIMITED 
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What I’d Like to Know I;: 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Good Tools 
Make Better 
Draftsmen... 


servists taking their annual ‘raining 
duty. Many active reservists /iere had 
to take their 15 days training duty 
during their vacation period. In q 
least one case, where an educato 
was on a twelve-month payment basi 
for eleven months work, he had one. 
half month’s salary deducted evey 
though he took his training durin, 
his vacation. Would you clarify thi 
for us? 


and the most important tool of all is the 
drafting pencil. 
Eagle TURQUOISE Drawing Pencils are now 
made with 100% “Electronic” graphite (reduced 
to particle size of 1/25,000th of an inch) for a 
denser lead that holds a needle point, glides 
more smoothly across the paper, and makes long 


Ans. Section 395.01 of the Militar 
& Veterans Code clearly specifies that 
any public employee, after one year’ 
service, shall be entitled to receive his 
salary for the first 30 calendar days of 
temporary military leave in any fiscal 
year. The Education Code interprets 
the pay for 30 calendar days to be the 
equivalent of one-tenth of the annual 
salary for teachers who serve on a 10- 


lines of uniform weight that reproduce to per- 
fection. 





Write for free samples of the grades you nor- 
mally use, and compare them in your own class 


room. months basis. 
When any member of a military 
4 S fi R O * K F ro E O | N C reserve unit has an opportunity to select 
° ° *s - the time for his training duty, as is 
San Francisco . Fresno ° Sacramento usually the case, the district which 


employs him might well question 
whether or not volunteering for duty 
during the school year actually consti- 








tutes being ordered to duty. We know 

a O U yy BE FS Summer Session Students enjoy friendly Oregon pag ee 
not only for its thrilling variety of Pacific Northwest : . 

playlands, but for the ease with which each may be ciently concerned regarding the welfare 

remem Wh reached. Any Oregon campus you select will be near of their own instructional program that 

snow-tipped mountains, Pacific Ocean beaches — or they prefer to perform military train- 

both. You'll always be near great stands of ever- ing duty during the summer months. 

greens...Old West rangelands... lakes, rivers and , ‘ 

®, 4 EG O i. waterfalls...and geologic wonderlands. For further If he is a member of an active ag 

a information, send coupon for which is ordered to duty during the 

free color booklet, “Oregon, school year, however, it appears that 

Cool, Green Vacationland”, the teacher is covered by this Code 

section. 


Why any educator would accept 4 
salary deduction for service during his 


DISTINCTIVE community events will vacation period, however, is beyond 


add to your pleasures in Oregon, understanding. We have been able to 
Shown here are Shakespearean play- . . 
ers who annually present a month- find no legal basis for such deduction 
long festival of the Old Bard's and feel sure that any district attorney 
masterpieces in an outdoor theater . nae . 
at Ashland in Southern Oregon. would advise school districts against 


this procedure if the question is raised. 


Travel Information, Room 345 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send me free color booklet. 


si ~Eue 


THIS LEWIS AND CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL YEAR 1805-1955 
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” AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 






Coupon may be pasted o on n postcard 
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No requests from children, please. Our 
,vertisers prefer to send their material to 
eachers or administrators only. Watch the 


,vertisers’ Own copy for some attractive 
qaterial not listed in this column. Please 
orint or type your name, address and title. 
118. Inside Railroading—An illustrated 
woklet which takes the reader behind the 
«enes for a look at some aspects of rail- 
«ading rarely seen by the general public. 
Association of American Railroads.) 





COLORADO RIVER TRIP 
Hite, Utah to Lees Ferry, Ariz. 


Explore America's Scenic Last Frontier 
1955 Sailings: June & July 


Fare: $150.00: 12 Days 


Write to JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 
126 E. 4th North Price, Utah 













| STEELHEAD SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
| (Atfilieted with Golden State University, Los Angeles) 
| College courses effered by Extension and Independent 

| Study. Credits from chartered colleges accepted by trans- 
| fer as partial fulfillment for college degrees. Personal 
| counseling and evaluation of work will be given free by 

| the Dean. Informative bulletin courses and require- 
| ments fer graduation sent upon request. 


Address: Steelhead School of Education, 
| P.O. Box 4004, Glendale 2, Calif. 


OPE $695 


“LES VOYAGEURS’’ ESCORTED TOUR FOR TEACHERS 
Seven countries, 41 days, excellent hotels, meals, 
deck A outside cabins on ship. Extensions avail- 
able to a ay Scandinavia. 

Dr. Adolphe Pervy, Leader 
TRANS ATLANTIC STUDENT TOURS 
$161 Whitaker Avenue Buena Park, California 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by the Uni- 
esidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and members of Stanford 
Iniversity faculty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 3- 
lugust 13, courses in art, creative writing, geography, his- 
‘ory, language and literature. $225 covers tuition, board & 


‘tom. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Standord University, 
(olifornia. 


free details... 





how to get a BETTER TEACHING job in the U.S. 
t abroad, also summer jobs. 
\O-FEES. NOT a teachers agency. 1000’s of SATIS- 


NED TEACHERS. Special OFFER, 3 issues only $1, 
* FREE DETAILS. 


‘CRUSADE, THE PLAINS, OHIO or Box 121 
alo Alto, Calif. or Box 222, Wmbg. Sta. Bklyn, 11, N.Y. 


See Europe This Summer 


EARN 6 UNITS COLLEGE CREDIT 


| Enjoy finest sights, music, art, care-free trav- 
¢.$955 up. Enroll early. Write for brochure. 


__ Dr. Sterling Wheelwright 


SF. STATE COLLEGE * SAN FRANCISCO 27, CALIFORNIA 
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119. A School Desk Is Born—A booklet 
describing the research, testing, engineering 
behind American Seating’s No. 445 new 
high-school desk. Single unit of roomy, 
steel- pylon-design desk, with complete 
height range, provides comfortable seating 
for grades 7 through 12. (American Seating 
Company.) 

120. The Traveler’s Friend-—A 24-page, 
purse size, booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on 
gratuities. (National City Bank of New 
York.) 

3. Creative Crafts With Crayola—A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make useful 
gifts, party games, invitations, and many 
other articles—all of which the busy teacher 
can use or adapt for her own classes. For 
teachers only. (Binney & Smith Co.) 

31. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways—Wall Mural 8 feet wide. In full 
color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet ““How to See America,” which gives 
the historical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Both the novice and 
the seasoned traveler will like this. Booklet 
also includes one page of study outline on 
bus travel. (Greyhound Lines.) 

63. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation planning. 
For Educators only. (United Air Lines.) 

64. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom taterials available without 
charge. (United Air Lines.) 

65. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines. ) 

67. Oil Pictures—29-page booklet, illus- 
trating with pictures, maps and charts the 
various phases of the petroleum industry. 
Available to teachers for classroom distribu- 
tion in the seven Western States, and the 
territories of Hawaii and Alaska. (Standard 
Oil Company of California.) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


79. France—— This 24-page booklet, in 


color, with its charming cover and inside 


illustrations by well-known French artists as 
well as beautiful photographs contains much 
helpful information on what to see and 
look for in various regions of France. 


(French National Railroads. ) 


80. Folder showing a complete line of 16 
mm projector—one for every audience size 
and budget. (Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration.) 


126. Teachers’ Pets—A series of practical 
suggestions for arts and crafts activities 
written by teachers for teachers. (Art 
Crayon Co.) 


130. Bulletin showing the primary pur- 
pose, implementation, course offerings, per- 
sonal guidance, and degrees granted by 
Steelhead School of Education—an affiliate 
of Golden State University. 


132. Colorado River Trip. Information 
on a twelve-day river trip available during 
June and July. (Johannes River Safaris.) 


133. Collegians Abroad Tours. Folders 
available on European and South American 
tours. (Travelworld.) 


88. Folder on tours currently available 
through Eur-Cal Travel, including their 
Wing the World Map. (Eur-Cal Travel.) 


89. Literature on education workshops 
in Hawaii. (University of Hawaii.) 

90. Bulletin. Guadalajara Summer School 
showing courses offered in art, creative 
writing, geography, history, languages and 
literature. (Juan B. Rael.) 

93. Information available on Educational 
Conference Tours, Trans-Atlantic Student 


Tours. (Dr. A. Pervy.) 


113. Hawaii Calls tour folder, describ- 


ing the “King” and “Queen” tours avail- 
able on this fun cruise. (Travel Center, 
Inc.) 


94. Folders on Educational Tours, spon- 


sored by various California colleges. (Phin- 


ney-McGinnis. ) 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 


where more than one copy is available. 


118 119. 120. 


3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


63. 64. 65. 67. 79. 80. 


93. 113. 
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OOK review editors of metropolitan newspapers have 
had a field day over Dr. Rudolf Flesch’s new book, 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read.” Joined by booksellers in enthusi- 
astic endorsement, both seem to have overlooked the point 
that if Johnny can’t read, their livelihood vanishes. There 
is every indication that the book will verify the suspicions 
of public school critics and create new public relations 
problems for elementary teachers. 


Having a favorable impression of Flesch from his “Art 
of Plain Talk” and his “Art of Clear Thinking,” I assumed 
that he practiced his own advice as he wrote his new book. 
Plain talk was evident in an opening sentence: “The teach- 
ing of reading in the United States is totally wrong and 
flies in the face of all logic and common sense.” Clear 
_thinking was less apparent as he urged a return to alpha- 
betic-phonetic reading, discarded by all reputable educators 
30 years ago. 

Fascinated, I read “Johnny Can’t” with visions of my own 
inadequate schooling. I remembered how we learned the 
alphabet first, then the sounds, then the strange and illogical 
variations of the English language. Those of us who, fortu- 
nately, liked to read in spite of the laborious letter-for-letter 
sounding-out method, stepped out of phonetics when we 
developed our own flash recognition of words and phrases 
and sentences. We didn’t know it, but we were ahead of 
our times in reading skills. 


Now, my daughter, who started reading before she 
learned the alphabet, can read a novel in an evening and 
has little difficulty with spelling or comprehension. With 
satisfaction, I see her blithely sidestep the handicap I had 
to outgrow. I’m toying with the idea of taking some 
tachistoscope training to boost my reading rate out of the 
300-words-per-minute class. 

The “word” method, which has been widely accepted 
since 1926, has proven that ALL our children may be 
literate. The sight vocabulary gets students off to a faster 
start, develops speed and comprehension. Psychologists, 
who collaborated with educators in developing the word 
method, point out that eyesight, hearing, mental attitudes, 
and home factors may be the real reasons why Johnny can’t 
read. Certainly there is evidence that our present methods 
of teaching reading have adequately met the demands of 
universal public education. 

Flesch, accustomed to selling books, hopes to maintain 
his record. Those who know the problems of education 
cannot share his enthusiasm for retrogression, frankly hope 
that his violent views in regard to Johnny’s failure will 
render him suspect as an authority on any subject. 


E move now to the second R. I have just received a 
copy of the English Leaflet, a 16-page pamphlet pub- 


lished by the New England Association of Teachers of 
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English. Harold C. Martin, a Harvard professor, \ises th. 
entire number to discuss “How the American Bo 
to Write.” Let me quote: 


“When I hear that children ought not to be required 4, 
learn to read until they are “ready” and that “readiness” 
may not come until as late as the third grade, I have on) 
to look at the reading books to understand these statement: 
Nothing but the desire to conform, the fear of punishment 
or the sad hope that end justifies means can account fo; 
anyone’s learning to read such tepid, undramatic stuff, 4. 
they read, so they write.” 

Martin goes on to describe incoherent programs in Eng. 
lish teaching, which perpetuate three serious faults: 1) they 
despair at the outset of doing their job; 2) they try to q 
more than they can possibly accomplish; 3) they do no: 
insist that anything be done thoroughly and well. 


Learns 


Any teacher of English will agree. His despair begin 
as he prepares plans to cover an intolerable range of mate. 
rial. It reaches a painful stage as he passes students out 
of his class, students who can not yet express ideas 
grammatically. Is the answer to “flunk” those who have 
not learned? 

Writing is more important than any other intellectual 
training a student receives, Martin believes. “It touches 
nearly all thinking because it deals with the active use ot 
words and it compels the writer to commit himself in terms 
that he, and others, may examine.” 

Then the author asks: “How many English teachers have 
written anything serious in the past year? In the past five 
years? Can we teach writing if we do not write? . . . Even 
if the teacher must give up TV, or a new novel, or making 
lesson plans, or even going through the fascinating articles 
in the latest pedagogical thriller-—“How to Make Children 
Like to Write”’— even at such sacrifice, he ought to write. 
Write what? Letters to the editor, if nothing better. Or 
letters, never sent, to the principal. 

“The American boy does not learn to write. If he becomes 
able to, it is because he stumbled upon it. We can change 
that. We can change it by requiring him to write and write; 
by becoming writers ourselves.” 

Authorship is, for many teachers, a prerequisite to aca- 
demic success. Getting published, the professors say, is 
necessary to top degrees and top pay. So many try writing 
for professional journals. They soon convince themselves 
that all editors are grouchy, abusive, and arrogant. They 
cloud half-developed thoughts in verbiage, weaken with 
passive voice, demonstrate indifference to word choice, 
commit sins in grammar. Those who find their names in 
by-lines have rewritten patiently, sought criticism, worked 
diligently toward coherence and readability. 

We should like to assume that all teachers express them- 
selves clearly and forcefully on paper. Alas and unhappily. 
my experience as your Journal editor does not verify this 
assumption. But lest I be labeled ingrate and liar, I must 
hurriedly add that some contributors DO write well. 

Martin’s admonition to students—write and write and 
write—as the only sure way to writing skill—applies equal) 
to teachers. It will be a glorious day when every manuscript 
in my morning mail challenges my _ attention, reads 
smoothly, goes directly to the point, narrates colorfully, 
observes space limitations, and delivers a sound idea. When 
that day arrives, I shall vigorously reject the criticism that 
our children are not learning to read and write. For teachers 
will then be practicing what they teach. 


CTA Journal, Aoril 1955 
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SO BRIGHT ...so right for 
you ... sO tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


SO BRACING ... so quickly 
refreshing with its bit of 
wholesome energy. 
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DOES YOUR CAR INSURANCE 
EXPIRE NEXT MONTH? 


You may save 10% in the California Casualty Teachers Plan 


$45 average saving on 
policies expiring now! 


First Savinc—lInitial discount 20 per 
cent of standard, or “Board,” rates 
charged by most companies. 

Seconp Savinc—Probable dividend 28 
per cent at end of policy year. 

Combined discount and dividend is cur- 
rently 42.4 per cent of standard rates! 
Saving is expected to average over $45 a 
year for 17,000 CTA members in plan! 








Nationwide service— 
33 California claims offices! 


You are served nationally and through- 
out Canada by the same reputable inde- 
pendent adjusters used by other leading 
insurance companies. Fast local aid is 
provided by 33 claims offices convenient 
to all parts of California. Policyholders 
who have had claims tell us that Teachers 
Plan service is the best they have known! 


H 
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Underwritten by one of the 
nation’s safest companies! 


This CTA-sponsored plan is underwr 
ten by California Casualty Indemni 
Exchange, a 41-year-old company wi 
assets of $14 million and A-plus rati 
in Best’s Guide, the “Dun & Bradstree 
of the insurance world. 

WHAT TO DO NOW To get exact cos 
and estimated savings for your partic 
lar car, fill in and mail the reply fo 
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